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The article about the famous Mississippi writer, 
Eudora Welty, was written by Tillman L. Martin 
who was born in Carrollton, Mississippi but now 
lives at 5748 Maple Avenue, St. Louis 12, 
Missouri 


David J. Harkness contributes this month the 
article on New Hampshire writers which is one 
of the Literary New England Series. Mr. Hark- 
ness is with the University of Tennessee. His 
address is Box 8540, University Station, Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. 


Daniel Boone in Western Virginia is the record 
of Daniel Boone’s life in what is now the state of 
West Virginia. During Boone’s long life he lived 
in North Carolina, Virginia, Tennessee, Ken- 
tucky and Missouri but was born in Pennsylvania. 
He was undoubtedly among the most famous of 
all the frontiersmen. 


John David Marshall who contributes the 
monthly column “Bibliophile’s Notebook” is Ref- 
erence Librarian, Clemson College, Clemson, 


North Carolina. 


John C. Caldwell, columnists and author of 
several books, who is Literary Editor of the 
SOUTHERN OBSERVER, contributes a special ar- 
ticle this month “Writer’s By-Products” in addi 
tion to his reviews of many outstanding books 
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Editorials 
Cordell Hull and the Tariff 


The recent death of Cordell Hull, who served 
as Congressman and Senator from Tennessee, and 
as Secretary of State longer than any other man 
in that office calls attention to many outstanding 
services he has rendered to his country. To many 
his notable record of service was a lifetime 
effort to promote international goodwill through 
his long and consistent fight on the protective 
tariff. 

When Hull entered public life more than 50 
years ago advocates of high tariff were in com- 
plete control of the federal government. Today 
few are left to defend these trade barriers and 
whatever power these advocates have comes 
largely from the long tradition of high tariff poli 
cy rather than factual evidence of its worth 

The South has always been against high tariffs 
because the South in the past has been predomi- 
nately agricultural. Its products were sold not 
only at home but a large percentage was exported 
The prices of farm products, therefore, were fixed 
on the international market but the people had to 
make their purchases of manufactured products in 
a protected market—protected by high tariff. 
This problem was seen by John C. Calhoun when 
the first tariff law was passed. The Middle West 
now generally opposes the tariff because of its 
adverse effect on its interests. Most manufactur 
ers are no longer advocates of the tariff. Since 
our manufacturing establishments are not now 
“infant industries” their welfare depends on ex 
ports. Tariffs have been reduced in America 
about 70 per cent since Hull began to promote 
his reciprocal trade program. Only a few 
businesses, restricted to certain lines, are in favor 
of a high protective tariff now 

The wisdom of import taxes has always been 
questioned. The tariff is nothing but a tax im 
posed on importers forcing them to sell mer 
chandise in this country at higher prices her: 
than elsewhere. It would, therefore, enable 
domestic firms to raise prices at the expense o/ 
the people as a whole. 
nothing but a government handout for the benefit 


In other words this is 


of one group at the expense of all the rest. In 


dustry has no right to ask for free favors from the 
tederal government. If the government found it 
necessary or thought it wise to encourage the 
development of a certain type of technical work, 
direct subsidy to such endeavors would be far 
better than the round-about method of taxing the 
whole people through an expensive tariff struc 
ture, 

But the main purpose of Cordell Hull’s fight 
to lower tariff barriers was to promote interna- 
tional goodwill. It would be far better than the 
give-away of billions to other countries. The 
Chancellor of the Ex-Chequer in Great Britain, 
R. A. Butler, was exactly correct when he made 
the statement that what most countries needed 
was “trade, not aid.” 


The Sobeloff Appointment 


Recently the St. Lowis Post-Dispatch criti 
cized editorially those who oppose the confirma- 
tion of Solicitor General Simon E. Sobeloff, Judge 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 

Some Senators are objecting to his confirma 
tion on account of his expressed opinion of the 
judicial power with reference to the Constitution 
It is alleged Judge Sobeloff has made the state 
ment, in effect, that the Supreme Court is a 
second legislature, that it not only administers law 
hut also makes law. Senators opposing Sobeloff's 


confirmation think such statements represent a 
dangerous and unconstitutional doctrine 

The St. Lowis Post-Dispatch in an editorial 
commented as follows: “This is sheer humbug 
To some extent the United States has always 
been governed by judge-made law—either 
the common law borrowed from England or the 


interpretations of the Constitution and statutes by 
\merican judges. Neither King, nor Congress, 
nor Constitution, written or unwritten, can antic 
ipate in detail all of the situations subject to 
litigation. Crown or legislature can only pro- 
mulgate general laws The judiciary must apply 
these and with due respect for the sovereign in 
tent, it must seek to bridge the gaps between the 
law and the realities which it must adjudicate” 

We submit this is a very dangerous doctrine 
indeed. The only authority by which courts act 


at all comes from the Constitution. We read in 





Article I Section I of the Constitution the fol- 
lowing statement: “All legislative powers herein 
granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United States which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.” If all legislative 
powers are vested in Congress how can the courts 
legislate? Any court that assumes any authority 
whatsoever not authorized by the Constitution is 
usurping power and the usurpation of power is 
the road to dictatorship. The courts have the 
power to interpret the law and the Constitution 
which is referred to as the “judicial power.” 

No court’s interpretation can legally or properly 
go beyond the acts of the legislative body and the 
Constitution itself 

We are not certain as to the exact opinion of 
Sobeloff of the judicial power as related to the 
Constitution but if he believes the Supreme Court, 
the Circuit Court of Appeals or any other court in 
this nation can extend its power beyond the law 
and Constitution we hope his nomination will not 
be confirmed 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


We believe the new book, “The Murder of the 
Man Who Was ‘Shakespeare’,” by Calvin Hoff- 
man offers no sound basis for the contention that 
Christopher Marlowe was the author of Shake- 


speare’s works. It is merely a continuation of the 


search during the past century to find evidence 
that the outstanding writer of the English world 


was someone other than Shakespeare 

These attempts seem to hold a great fascination 
for certain people. Hundreds of articles and sev 
eral books have been written in which many differ- 
ent persons have been chosen as the “real” 
Shakespeare. These claims not only cancel each 
other out but no adequate proof has ever been 
submitted to substantiate them. 

What is interesting is why such intensive efforts 
should be made to discredit Shakespeare. It is 
admitted by all that Shakespeare’s poems and plays 
are among the greatest literary creations of all 
ages and have probably been more influential than 
any other in the Anglo-Saxon world except the 
Bible. But why the persistent efforts to discredit 
William Shakespeare himself? Probably there 


are two reasons. It was formerly thought Shake- 
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speare could not have been a literary genius be- 
cause he had no prominent ancestral background 
and no descendants of note. This inheritance 
theory has lost ground in the last generation and 
now it seems the critics base their arguments on 
the fact that William Shakespeare was not an edu- 
cated man in a formal sense. 


However it should 
be pointed out that almost all of the well-known 
literary critics definitely believe that Shakespear’s 
works were written by none other than William 
Shakespeare himself. 

We know as much or more about William 
Shakespeare as we do of the other writers of his 
time. It is not known how long he attended 
school. It is known that Shakespeare was not a 
learned man—a. scholar in the usual sense of the 
word. Evidently all he knew about the Roman 
Empire came from reading Plutarch’s Lives in a 
popular edition that was available to him. It is 
true that little mention was made of Shakespeare 
during his lifetime but it should be remembered 
also that little mention was made of the plays and 
poems he wrote. This was simply because the 
people of his generation did not realize the great- 
ness and importance of his works. It was not 
until a century later that the literary world be- 
came so deeply impressed with his writings. Re- 
gardless of the publicity received in connection 
with Calvin Hoffman’s “discovery” we are firmly 
convinced there is no valid evidence that would 
lead us to dispute the authorship of the outstand- 
ing dramatic works that have been credited to 
William Shakespeare. 

It is, of 


speare or to explain the emergence of his plays 


ourse, difficult to account for Shake- 
and poems three hundred fifty years ago. Perhaps 
Thomas Hardy in his poem, “To Shakespeare” 
came as near as anyone to explaining him. The 
last stanza follows: 


So like a strange bird we sometimes 
find 

To mingle with the barn-door brood 
awhile, 

The n 

Into man’s poesy, we wot not whence, 
Flew thy strange mind, 

Lodged there a radiant guest, and sped for 
ever thence 
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EUDORA WELTY 


Master of the American Short Story 
By TrttMaNn L. Martin 


Eudora Welty, born and bred in the Jackson, 
Mississippi “briar-patch” (no slight intended), is, 
in the opinion of many critics who ought to know, 
one of America’s most distinguished practitioners 
of the modern American short story. That she is 
a past master of the short story technique has 
been often said before, but should bear repeating. 
In recent years, Miss Welty has been experiment 
ing with a new style, of which more will be said 
later. 

Miss Welty was born at Jackson in 1909 and 
educated in the Jackson schools, at the Mississippi 
State College for women (also Frances Gaither’s 
alma mater, by the way), and at the University of 
Wisconsin. She did postgraduate work in adver- 
tising at Columbia University, New York, and 
earned her living for a time doing publicity, radio 
scripts, and advertising in the Big Town until she 
began to make a living with her short stories 

In childhood, it seems, Miss Welty had few of 
the privations associated with writers 


picture them as starving in gutters! 


we usually 
), but enjoyed 
a normally happy life. She painted—in a lei- 
surely fashion, whetted her imagination on local 
folklore and legends (the influence of which show 
up in many of her later stories), and wrote what 
she has since termed “Paris-ite” 

After her brief career in New York, she re 
turned to Jackson and, with occasional time out 
for travel, has lived there ever 
too, as the fairy tales put it. 

Her stories began to sell much earlier than 
is usual with young John 


au 


stories. 


since—happily, 


writers, she says 


Erskine, editor of Southwestern Review and 
thor of such humorous and whimsical mixtures of 
history, mythology and romance as Adam and 
Eve and The Private Life of Helen of Troy, 
one of her most ardent early sponsors. Katherine 
Anne Porter, the well known short story writer, 
befriended her and later wrote a touchingly affec- 
tionate introduction to her first collection of short 


Thus Miss Welty had what all young 


was 


stories. 


writers hope for—‘“a friend at court,” established 


authors sincerely interested in her and carefully 
watching and nourishing her development. 
“Death of a Traveling Salesman,” Miss Welty’s 
first published story, which appeared in John 
Rood’s Manuscript, was obviously the inspiration 
for Arthur Miller’s famous Broadway play, Death 
of a Salesman. It is also quite similar in tone 
and theme to Tennessee Williams’ one-act play, 


“The Last of My Solid Gold Watches,” except 


that Miss Welty introduces elements of mystery 


and the supernatural which are absent from the 
Williams play and the one by Miller. 
2 

SINCE that auspicious beginning, Miss Welty 
has written stories, essays and critical reviews too 
numerous to list completely here, many of them 
appearing in such outstanding magazines and re- 
views as Atlantic Monthly, Harper's Bazaar, Har- 
per’s Magazine, American Prefaces, Tomorrow, 
Yale Review, and Saturday Review of Literature. 
She has received three O. Henry Awards, a Gug- 
genheim Fellowship, and the American Academy 
of Arts Award, Stories of hers have been re- 
printed in textbooks and anthologies of “Best” 
stories. In the spring of 1954 she was elected to 
membership in the National Institute of Arts and 
Letters, and in early 1955 she received the Wil- 
liam Dean Medal of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters for her novel. The 
Ponder Heart. In March 1951, she was one of 
the judges of the National Book Awards fiction 
division. 


Howells 


In May, 1955, she was made an honor- 
ary Doctor of Letters at special ceremonies of 
the Western College for Women, Oxford, Ohio, 
for her literary contributions. Miss Welty’s nov 
els total four, to date; one of her novellas was 
issued in a limited edition; her short stories have 
been published in four separate volumes; and one 
firm has released a phonograph recording of her 
reading selections from her short stories. The 
end is not yet! 


For ethical reasons, it is not too good a prac- 
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tice to reveal the contents of personal letters with- 
out first securing the approval of the person in- 
volved. It is after considerable hesitation that I 
decide it is all right to mention that, in 1950 | 
received from Miss Welty, who was then in 
i’ngland, a delightful letter in which she described 
her personal approach to writing, much of her 
philosophy about writing, and something of the 
authors who may be in a sense regarded as her 
models. In a letter to her, I had remarked that, 
while I freely admitted his genius, I did not have 
any sympathy for William Faulkner’s novels— 
that they seemed to me to malign the South and 
to attempt to subvert everything we have of dig- 
nity and decency. Miss Welty replied that she 
herself looked on Mr. Faulkner as the greatest 
living writer and perhaps I had misunderstood 
his purpose. (Perhaps I did, at that!) At any 
rate, the Faulkner influence is apparent in certain 
of Miss Welty’s writings, particularly in those 
stories where she seeks to evoke moods of de 
pression or to recreate the dank miasma of de- 
cadence supposed to hover over the old towns 
along the Mississippi. In her characterization of 
the garrulous idiocy of some frustrated Southern 
women—Stella Rondo, for example, in “Why I 
Live at the P. O.”’ and Edna Earle in The Ponder 
Heart—we see offshoots of the subjective methods 
of Mr. Faulkner’s The Sound and the Fury. 

As with all topics that interest us personally, 
I could go ahead and write a book on Miss Welty 
and never exhaust my enthusiasm. She happens 
to be one of my favorite authors, and her books 
my favorite books. But as a checklist by which 
you may guide your own investigations, let us 
list alphabetically her most outstanding writings 

“Asphodel ; a Story” appeared in Yale Review, 
volume XXXII (September, 1942), pages 146- 
157. It does not appear in any of her story col 
lections, so far as I know at the moment 

“Eudora Welty Reading from Her Works 
‘Why I Live at the P. O.,’ ‘A Worn Path,’ and 
‘A Memory,’ Complete” is a 12-inch 33 1/3 r.p.m. 
microgroove record, Caedmon T-1010, issued by 
Caedmon Publishers in 1953 and selling at $5.45. 
These stories all came from A Curtain of Green 
(Doubleday, 1941). The cardboard container has 


a photograph of Miss Welty and a rather full 


biographical and critical sketch. 

“Pageant of Birds” appeared in New Republic, 
CIX (October 25, 1943), pages 565-567, though 
I do not know what it is about, nor anything of its 
literary form and style. 


3 


The Bride of the Innisfallen, and Other Stories 
(Harcourt, 1955) is a collection of seven short 
stories, the joint selection (with Rebecca West's 
A Train of Powder) of the Atlantic Monthly 
Book Club for June, 1955. The title story, “The 
Bride of the Innisfallen,” tells of an American 
woman’s journey aboard a night train, in compan 
with several Irish and British passengers, from 
London, England to Cork, Ireland, and thence 
on the vessel, /nnisfallen. “The Burning,” which 
won an O. Henry Award in 1951 and was there- 
fore reprinted in the Prize Stories of 1951 
(Doubleday, 1951), is a hallucinatory story of 
two young ladies of Rose Hill, near Jackson, 
Mississippi, and their Negro maid, caught in the 
destruction of Sherman’s famous march in Civil 
War times. “Circe” is a strangely poetic re- 
capitulation of the Greek myth of Circe, a beauti 
ful sorceress who turned men into pigs—a feat 
often achieved by beautiful women even in this 
enlightened day. Circe met her match, however, 
when she met Ulysses (Odysseus). “Going to 
Naples” concerns a group of Italian-Americans on 
board ship, going to Naples for the Holy Year 
celebration in 1950. “Kin” is a touching little 
story, yet which strikes me as somewhat humor 
ous, set in Mingo, near Jackson. “Ladies in 
Spring,” set in the little fictional Mississippi town 
of Royals, shows a boy and his father playing 
hooky in order to go fishing and meeting such 
“ladies” as Miss Hattie the Rainmaker, who is 
“No Place for You, My Love” 
describes the chance meeting of a young woman 


also postmistress 


from Toledo, Ohio and a business man from 
Syracuse, New York at a luncheon party in New 
Orleans and their ride through Cajun country 
south of the city; many things occur in the story, 
but nothing “happens.” Several of these stories 
in different form, first appeared in Accent, Har- 
“The Bride 
“Kin,” and “No Place for 


per’'s Basaar, and Suwanee Revien 
of the Innisfallen,” 
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You, My Love” appeared originally in the New 


Yorker sometime between 1949 and 1955. 

A Curtain of Green and Other Stories ; intro- 
duction by Katherine Anne Porter (Harcourt, 
1941; England: Lane, 1943-, Miss Welty’s first 
book, is a collection of seventeen short stories 
reprinted from Southern Review, Manuscript, The 
Prairie Schooner, Decision, New Directions, At- 
lantic Monthly, and Harper's Bazaar. One re- 
viewer said that all the stories are centered 
around the fictional town of Morgana, Mississippi, 
which is not at all the case. Another said they 
depict the emotional aberration of contemporary 
Mississippi—a statement which depicts the aber- 
ration of a contemporary reviewer! “Clytie,” set 
in the fictional village of Farr’s Gin, Mississippi, 
attempts to explore the shape of madness, its 
main character being Clytie Farr, always seeking 
in faces for echoes of someone she knew in youth 
but had forgotten, and who one day spied her 
face in a rainbarrel, recognized what she had been 
searching for, fell headfirst into the barrel and 
drowned. ‘“‘A Curtain of Green,” the title story, is 
set in the fictional town of Larkin’s Hill. Mrs. 
Larkin’s husband was killed by a falling china- 
berry tree and she lost her mind. Working in 
her jungle of a garden one day just before a rain, 
she almost kills the little colored boy, Jamie, with 
a hoe, but is distracted by the beginning shower 
and falls dead. 

4 


“DeatH of a Traveling Salesman,” first pub- 
lished without pay in Manuscript, is a fantasy 
about an aging salesman traveling in the vicinity 
of Beulah, near Cleveland, in the Mississippi Del- 
ta county of Bolivar, who suffers a heart attack. 
There are horrible overtones concerning the con- 
ditions of life after death. “Flowers for Mar- 
jorie” concerns Marjorie and her husband 
Howard, a couple from Victory, Mississippi living 
on Columbus Circle in New York City. Howard is 
out of work and Marjorie expects a baby and both 
are consumed with homesickness. The only jobs 
are W.P.A. busyworks. Marjorie finds a yellow 
pansy. A city do-gooder gives Howard a bouquet 
of roses and a key to the city as a publicity stunt 
for his being the 10,000,000th person to enter 
Radio City and wishes to interview him on the 
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radio. Instead, he breaks into a run, returning to 
the apartment to find Marjorie dead. 

“The Hitch-Hikers,” set in the region about 
the Delta towns of Victory, Midnight and Louise, 
in Humphreys County, Mississippi, tells of a 
salesman’s picking up a couple of hitch-hikers 
and being attached and his automobile stolen; it 
is a good picture of honky-tonk life. “Keela, 
the Outcast Indian Maid,” is a story which Miss 
Welty herself once said “is too horrible to be 
imaginary.” Set in the imaginary Cane Springs, 
it is about a little Negro man held captive in a 
carnival and made to eat live chickens, intestines, 
feathers and all. 

“The Key,” set in Yellow Leaf, an imaginary 
Mississippi village, concerns Albert and Ellis 
Morgan, a middle-aged deaf and dumb couple 
waiting in a railroad station for a train to Niagara 
Falls on their honeymoon. A red-haired man 
drops a key, which Albert immediately finds and 
construes as a symbol of his and Elhe’s happiness, 
whereas it is actually the key to the red-headed 
man’s hotel room. “Lily Draw and the Three 
Ladies” is about a half-witted girl whom the ladies 
of Victory, in Bolivar County, Mississippi, insist 
upon sending to the Institute for the Feeble- 
Minded at Ellisville—‘for her own good,” you 
understand. But an opportunity presents itself, 
and they decided to marry her off to a simple- 
minded traveling man. It is a pungent commen- 
tary on society do-gooders who “do right” by 
others in spite of what the others want. 

“A Memory,” one of Miss Welty’s best stories, 
is a first-person story set somewhere on a beach, 
possibly the Mississippi Gulf Coast, the central 
character being a young girl. (It has been sug- 
gested that this tale is, in some sense, autobio- 
graphical.) “Old Mr. Marblehall,” set in Natch- 
ez, is a character portrait of a dual personality 
Mr. Marblehall, alias “Mr. Byrd,” leads a double 
life, with two wives and a son by each wife 
Besides, he reads Amazing Stories and Terror 
Tales, in itself a sufficient reason to label him a 
“The Petrified Man” 


is a somewhat morbid, but hilariously funny, 


local unknown quantity. 


revelation of the lurid gossip purveyed through 
“A Piece of News,” 
Miss Welty’s second published story, is about a 


vour local beauty parlor. 
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Mississippi woman, Ruby Fisher, to whom noth- 
ing ever happens. Somewhat neglected by hi 
husband Clyde, she is elated to find in a Tennessee 
paper a brief item about a Ruby Fisher who has 
been shot in the leg by her jealous, rampaging 
husband. The Mississippi Ruby is resentful when 
her own husband points out that the occurrence 
could not have happened to them, but involved 
someone else, as the item has momentarily fed 
Ruby’s craving for romance. 


5 
“POWERHOUSE” is about a pianist of undeter 


mined race, called “‘Powerhouse,” who has a 
spree with a Negro jazz band in Alligator, 
Mississippi. Set probably in Jackson (though 
that is by no means certain), “A Visit of Charity” 
tells of Marian, a little Campfire Girl, who takes 
a potted plant as a gift to an old lady in the 
Old Folks’ Home, who becomes afraid of the 
demented old woman and the over solicitousness 
of the nurse, and flees in terror. ‘“‘The Whistle,” 
set in Dexter Station, tells of Jason and Sara 
Morgan, a poverty-stricken farm couple, who 
burn their furniture to keep warm, as Mr. Per 
kins’s mill whistle blows its warning of a coming 
freeze. “Why I Live at the P. O.” has been 
called a “terrifying case of dementia praecox.” 
Set in China Grove, Mississippi, it tells of a family 
spat and of a young lady’s moving into the post 
office where she is postmistress and of her family’s 
stubborn refusal to buy stamps from her 

“A Worn Path,” the O. Henry Award Winner 
in 1940, is set at Natchez and on the Trace. 
Aunt Phoenix, an ancient Negress, makes at 
Christmas-time her regular trip to the distant 
Natchez hospital for charity medicine for her 
grandson, who years before had swallowed poison 
She comes into possession of a dime, a rare thing 
for her, and with it plans to buy a paper windmill 
for the child. She says he “is going to find it 
hard to believe there is such a thing in the world.” 
All ot these stories appear, along with the stories 
from The Wide Net, in Selected Stories of Eu- 
dora Welty. “A Memory” is one of the selections 
read by Miss Welty on her phono-recording. “Old 
Mr. Marblehall” was reprinted in Richmond 
Croom Beatty's /sterature of the South (Scott 
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1952), pages 922-927. “The Petrified Man” ap- 
pears in Stories from the Southern Review, ed. by 
Cleanth Brooks and Robert Penn Warren (L. S. 
U. Press, 1954) ; in the Encyclopedia of Modern 
American Humor, ed. by Bennett Cerf; drawings 
by Doug Anderson (Doubleday, 1954), pages 
277-289 ; and in American Harvest, Twenty Years 
of Creatwe Writing in the Umited States, ed. by 
\llen Tate and John Peale Bishop (I. B. Fischer, 
1942), pages 378-394 

‘A Visit of Charity” appears in Pocket Book 
of Modern Short Stories, ed. with an introduction 
by Philip Van Doren Stern (Blakiston, 1943; 
Pocket Book #238), pages 303-310, and in the 
same reissued in 1955 as Pocket Book #PL-24, 
pages 276-283. “Why I Live at the P. O.” ap- 
pears on Miss Welty’s Caedmon Record ;; in Short 
Story Masterpieces, ed. by Robert Penn Warren 
and Albert Erskine (Dell Books First Edition 
+F16, 1954), pages 525-538. “A Worn Path” 
appears in O. Henry Memortal Award Prize 
Stortes of 1940, ed. by Mississippian Blanche 
Colton Williams (Doubleday, 1940) ; and also on 
Miss Welty’s recording. ‘‘A Curtain of Green” 
was reprinted in Best of the Best American Short 
Stortes, 1915-1950, ed. by Martha Foley (Hough- 
ton, 1952), pages 363-369; and most probably 
also in one of the Best American Short Stories 
annual volumes, as well. 

Delta Wedding; a Novel (Harcourt, 1946) is 
et in the Mississippi Delta town of Shellmound 

1923. laura McRaven, a young girl, comes 
to visit her cousins and multitudinous other rela- 
tives upon the occasion of a wedding in the family 
1 rather frequent fictional device). The scenes 
engraved upon Laura’s memory recreate the fam- 
ly life of a large Delta plantation. 

6 

Golden Apples (Harcourt, 1949) is a fictional 
chronicle of the small Mississippi town of Mor- 
gana, in MacLain County, from 1900 to 1949. 
\ctually it is not so much a novel as a collection 
of short stories from Harper's Bazaar, Atlantic 
Vonthly, Hudson Review, and Suwanee Review. 


The various stories add up to a sort of prose 
“Spoon River Anthology,” the various events pre- 
sented as seen through the eyes of the various 
characters The atmosphere and mood are 
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well sustained and the writing technique is 
polished and delicate. Contents: 
Gold ; June Recital ; Sir Rabbit ; Moon Lake; The 
Whole World Knows; Music from Spain; and 


Shower of 


The Wanderers. Music from Spain, a novella, 
was first published by Hodding Carter’s Levee 
Press, Greenville, Mississippi, in 1950. “The 
Whole World Knows” won an O. Henry Award 
and appears in the Prize Stories of 1947; the O 
Ilenry Awards, selected and edited by the late 
Mississippian, Henry Herschel Brickell (Double- 
day, 1947); and also in Best American Short 
Stories 1948, and Yearbook of the American Short 
Story, ed. by Martha Foley (Houghton, 1948) 

“In Yoknapatawpha,” a review of William 
Faulkner's Intruder in the Dust, was published 
in Hudson Review, I (Winter, 1949), pages 596 
598. 

A biographical article, “Jose de Creeft,” ap 
peared in Magazine of Art, XXXVII (February, 
1944), pages 42-47. 

Music From Spain (Levee Press, 1950), a 
novella published in a limited signed edition, was 
the first product of the new Mississippi press 
founded in that year by Ben Wasson, Kenneth 
Haxton, Hodding Carter, and David Lewis Cohn 
(A second book published in the same year by 
the same press was William Faulkner’s Notes on 
a Horsethief.) The story, which later formed a 
section of Golden Apples, is set in San Francisco 
\ Mississippian, lost from the home hinterland, 
becomes upset and slaps his wife in the face 
viciously and hard, then walks out following his 
nose for adventure. 

The Ponder Heart; drawings by Joe Krush 
(Harcourt, 1954), a novella to which the New 
Yorker devoted almost its entire December 5, 
1953 issue—pages 47-58, and which was a 1954 


selection of the Book-of-the-Month Club, is sheer 


idiocy at its zenith. Oh, not that the writing is 
poor, no. Edna Earle Ponder, who runs the 
Beulah Hotel in Clay, Mississippi, turns her 
Southern tongue loose and lets it rattle on with 
out help from her mind. And what she reveals 
about herself, about Uncle Daniel Ponder and 
Miss Teacake Magee, about Bonnie Dee Peacocl 
and the whole Peacock clan, and about everyone 
else in town will curl your ear 
The Robber Brideqroom (Harcourt, 1942) is 


fantasy set in Mississippi, very folklorish in style 
and theme, though not classed among the author's 
best works 

Selected Stories of Eudora Welty (Random 
House Modern Library, 1954) contains all of the 
stories from Miss Welty’s two previous short 
story collections, A Curtain of Green and The 
Wide Net and Other Stories, plus the introduc 
tion by Katherine Anne Porter for the former. 

7 

The Wide Net and Other Stories (Harcourt, 
1943) contains eight stories later used in the 
Selected Stories. “Asphodel” is a nostalgic piece 
about an old crumbling mansion and a blighted 
love affair on the Natchez Trace. ‘First Love” 
is a romance in which Joel Mayes, a little twelve 
year-old deaf and dumb boy, who witnessed the 
meetings of Aaron Burr and Harman Blenner 
hassett at Ellicott’s Tavern in Natchez when they 
were plotting to set up a rival empire to the United 
Old Man McCaleb and 
other historic characters enter into this beautifully 


States in the southwest 


“Livvie is Back,” which was first 
published in Atlantic, CLX (November, 1942) 
pages 57-64, is about a young Negro girl, Livvie, 


written story 


married to the respectable, property owning Solo- 
mon, old enough to be her father, and who was 
unable to wait for the old man’s certain death 
before answering the call of youthful life and 
love. The setting is the Natchez Trace. “Livvie” 
Masters of the Modern Short 


Walter Havighurst (Harcourt, 


was reprinted in 
Story, ed 

1945; new ed., 1955), pages 33-48; and also in 
Stories of Sudden Truth, ed. by Joseph Green 
and Elizabeth Abell (Ballantine Books +19, 


1953), pages 202-215. “The Purple Hat” is a 


fantasy set in the New Orleans French Quarter, 


involving nightclub characters and gangsters 
“Sketching Trip” received an O. Henry Award 
and was published in the O. Henry Memorial 
Award Prize Stories 
hy Henry Herschel Brickell, a Mississippian, as 
sisted by Muriel Fuller (Doubleday, 1946). “The 


Still Moment,” set on the Natchez Trace, shows 


f 1946, selected and edited 


the meeting of the fire-breathing evangelist, Lo 
renzo Dow, the “land pirate” John A. Murrell, 
and the famous naturalist-artist, John James La 


Forest Audubon. By their reactions to the killing 








of a rare and beautiful bird, Miss Welty contrasts 
the very souls of the three and gives almost three- 
dimensionality. ‘““The Wide Net,” which received 
an O. Henry Award and was published in one of 
the annual volumes, was also reprinted in First- 
Prize Stories from the O. Henry Memorial 
Awards, 1919-1954, ed. by Hanford Martin and 
Paul Engle (Hanover House, 1954). It tells 
of the welcome excitement when a young husband 
returns home to find his wife gone and he and 
several friends and acquaintances, low grade mo- 
rons every one of them, decide to drag the Pearl 
River for her. The setting is Dover, Mississippi. 
“The Winds” is about children and their emo- 
tional reactions to a storm which arises in a 
village on the Natchez Trace. 

Unidentified short stories of Miss Welty’s are 
in American Accent: The Bread Loaf Reader 
(Ballantine Book #75); in Rinehart Book of 
Short Stories, ed. by C. L. Cline (Rinehart ed 
#59, ?); in Great Tales of the Deep South 
(Lion Library Original # —__, 1955); and in Ac- 
cent Anthology, ed. by Kerker Quinn and Charles 
Shattuck 

There are many biographies and partial bi- 
ographies of Miss Welty. Walter Daniel’s “The 
World of Eudora Welty,” in Southern Renascence, 
ed. by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. and Robert D. Jacobs 
(Johns Hopkins Press, 1953) is rather good 
“Eudora Welty,” with portrait, appears in Cur- 
rent Biography 1942 (Wilson, H. W., 1943). 
“Eudora Welty,” an anonymous note, appeared 
with a portrait in Saturday Review of Literature, 
XXXII (August 27, 1949), page 9. The Wilson 
Library Bulletin, XV1 (February, 1942), carried 
a biography and portrait on page 410. On pages 
921-922 of Literature of the South, by Richmond 
Croom Beatty, et al. (Scott, 1952), there is a 
dependable biography and brief critical material. 
J. K. Hutchens’ article, “On an Author,” in the 
New York Herald Tribune Book Review ( August 
21, 1949), p. 2, with portrait, is about Miss Welty 
Katherine Anne Porter’s “Introduction” to A 
Curtain of Green, reprinted in the Selected Stories 
is more like what Gamaliel Bradford termed a 
“Psychograph” than a conventional biography, 
and is therefore very affecting. As previously 
mentioned, the cardboard album container of Miss 
Welty’s Caedmon recording has an excellent pho- 
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tograph and biographical and critical article. Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, CXLII (November 21, 1942), 
page 2112, carries a brief note entitled “Eudora 
Welty Wins O. Henry Memorial Award,” and 
there are so many similar short pieces that it 
would serve little purpose to devote the space 
to list them all. 


Charles Poore, in an article, 
“Books of Our Time,” published in a 1950 issue 
of New York Times Book Review, was a very 


humorous review or criticism of Music from 
Spain; it was reprinted on pages 201-202 of 
Hodding Carter’s Where Main Street Meets the 
River (Rinehart, 1953). Publishers’ Weekly ran 
a short piece, “Eudora Welty Wins O. Henry 
Short Story Prize,” in volume CXLIV (Decem- 
ber 4, 1943), p. 2098. Gilbert Highet’s “Laugh 
and Grow Slim,” a review of Eudora Welty’s 
The Ponder Heart. in his “New Books” column, 
Harper's CCVIII (February, 1954), p. 97 took 
five pounds off me. The anonymous article, 
“New Writers,” in Publishers’ Weekly, CXL 
(December, 1941), pages 2099-2100, mentions 
Miss Welty very favorably and carries a portrait. 
A portrait appears in Newsweek, XLIII (Decem- 
ber 5, 1953), pages 47-58. There is the portrait 
in Time, XXXVIII (November 24, 1941), p. 
110; and also in Saturday Review, XXXVII 
(January 16, 1954), p. 14. In Literary America, 
by David Edward Scherman and Rosemarie Red- 
lich (Dodd, 1952), 


illustrated biography 


pages 174-175 there is an 

\ very chatty and informal 
piece is Robert Van Gelder’s “An Interview with 
Eudora Welty: a Short Story Writer of Excep- 
tional Talent Who Talks of Her Work, June 14, 
1942,” in Mr. Van Gelder’s Writers and Writing 
(Scribner, 1946), pages 287-288. And _ finally, 
a biography may be found, with portrait, on 
pages 447-448 of American Novelists of Today, 
by Harry Redcay Warfel (American Book Co., 
1951) 


encycl ypedias. 


There are of course also the standard 

Miss Welty once took up photography and had 
a one-woman show, I am told. In any case, 
photographs of her entitled “Gathering for a 
Political Rally,” “Shantyboat Life,” and “A One- 
Mule-Power Cane Press” appears on pages 9, 16, 
and 449 of Mississippi 
State ( Viking Press, 
issue, 1940) 


A Guide to the Magnolia 
1938; Hastings House re- 
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Literary New England 


New Hampshire 


By Davip J. HARKNESS 


The Granite State, named for the English 
county of Hampshire, was the first state to de 
clare its independence from Great Britain and to 
adopt a constitution. The summer of 1955 marks 
the 150th anniversary of the discovery of the 
Old Man of the Mountains at Franconia Notch by 
white men and has been observed with a U. S 
postage stamp showing this natural wonder 
Nathaniel Hawthorne discovered the literary 
possibilities of this striking granite image of a 
human face of heroic size on a bold, lofty cliff 
in the White Mountains. It became nationally 
known in 1850 with the publication of his story 
“The Great Stone Face” and soon inspired and 
attracted many other famous folk. Whittier sang 
of it; Emerson, Thoreau, Longfellow, Jenny Lind, 
Mary Baker Eddy, and Henry Ward Beecher 


saw it. Presidents Jackson, Pierce, Grant and 


Cleveland, as well as Daniel Webster, visited it; 
and P. T. Barnum’s admiration was such that he 
wanted to take it away. President Eisenhower 
visited the scenic spot during the Jubilee Year oi 
this oldest resort state in America. Another 
place of historic and literary interest is the Willey 
Camps, scene of the avalanche in 1826 which 
Hawthorne portrays so vividly in “The Ambitious 
Guest,” one of his ““Twice-Told Tales.” This 
famous New England author also wrote “Tales of 
the White Hills” about New Hampshire persons 
and places, based on his experience while hiking 
in the mountains. 

Ernest Poole of Franconia wrote “The Great 
White Hills of New Hampshire” and J. S. Eng 
lish is the author of “Indian Legends of the White 
Mountains.” “New Hampshire Folk Tales” was 
written by Effie Gore and Eva Speare and “The 
Friendly Mountains” edited by Roderick Peattie 
is a volume in the American Mountain Series deal 
ing with the White Mountains. Nathaniel Haw 
thorne made use of the White Mountain locale in 
his story “The Great Carbuncle,” associated with 
the eastern slope of Mount Washington, where 
many people were lured in search of this magi 


and mysterious stone. Cornelius Weygandt has 
written “The White Hills,” “New Hampshire 
Neighbors,” and “The Heart of New Hampshire.” 
“The Book of the White Mountains” was writ- 
ten by John Anderson and Stearns Morse and 
“Let Me Show You New Hampshire” is by Ella 
Shannon Bowles. Wallace Nutting wrote “New 
Hampshire Beautiful” containing attractive camera 
impressions of the state. “New Hampshire” by 
Keith Jennison is a book of photographs accom- 
panied by brief text, showing scenery and people 
of this state 

Alice Brown, who was born in Hampton, de- 
veloped the vein of homely New England charac- 
ter study which was also used by Sarah Orne 
Jewett and Mary E. Wilkins Freeman. Her 
Tiverton Tales,” “The Mannerings,” “The 
Black Drop,” and “The Willoughbys” are good 
local-color fiction. Thomas Bailey Aldrich was 
born at Portsmouth and spent his boyhood years 
there. Readers of an older generation will recall 
the Portsmouth background of his delightful semi- 
autobiographical “Story of a Bad Boy.” The 
\ldrich House at 386 Court Street is furnished 
as the author described it in this book. The 
gardens still produce the flowers mentioned in his 
poems. In a more formal fashion, Aldrich dealt 
with the same background in one of his later 
volumes, “An Old Town by the Sea.” Celia 
Thaxter, daughter of a lighthouse keeper on the 
Isles of Shoals, was a poet and essayist. On 
White Island, near the lighthouse, is the home of 
this Portsmouth girl who spent her early life here 
and wrote poems like “The Sandpiper” and other 


poems describing the islands 
2 

“New HAMPSHIRE” is the title of the first Pulit- 

zer Prize volume of verse by Robert Frost, whose 

first farm at Derry is now called “Frosty Acres.” 

r which he received the award in 


stated that, far from espousing any 


se “‘to be a plain New Hampshire 





farmer.” He was to win the Pulitzer Prize again 


in 1931 and ll others in 1937 and 1943. His 
titled “Franconia,” ‘West 


“North of Boston” are 


collections 

Running 
hire scenes and people. “Or 

Going to New Hampshire” by Paul Scott 


} 


Mowrer book of verse by a man who 


has retiré active journalism to rural Nev 
Hampshire of the poems celebrate wit! 
undisguised faction country pleasures ar 
Sam Walter Foss 


poem “The House By the Side 


the joys of pastoral retreat. 


n Candia and wrote books 
Poems” and 
Donald Babcock, head 


Department at the University 


Country 


mespun.” 


of New Hampshire in Durham, has written a 
volume of poetry titled “New England Harvest.” 
The McDowell Colony at Peterborough has be 
come representative of the best of the arts in mod 
*rm America. Among the writers who have at 
tended this summer colony are Stephen Vincent 
Benét, Willa Cather (who is buried in nearby 
Sara Teas 
Allen, 
William Rose Benét, Alan Seeger, Margaret Wid 


Jaffrey), Edwin Arlington Robinson, 


dale, Carl Carmer, Frances Frost, Hervey 
lemer, Hern Hagedorn, Thornton Wilder, and 
Louis Untermeyer. The composer Charles Wake 
field Cadman, who wrote “From the Land of tl 
Sky-Blue Water” and ‘ 


beautiful 


Trail Pictures,” ] 
retreat founded by 
poser Edwar Dowell, who wrote “ 
Sketches,’ 

Tales,” ar “Sez ces.’ Perhaps his m 


‘To A Wild Rose” and “To 


A Water Lil urists enjoy visiting Hillcrest 


familiar 


} 


the origit acDowell and his wife 
they spent their summers here; the log cabir 
MacDowell 


Colony Inn on the main road In the heart of 


where tl worked; and 
the colony is the grave of Edward MacDowell 
covered June with the pink blossoms 
of his favorite wild roses. Edgar Stillman Kelley 
was a member of the MacDowell Colony and com- 


posed his “New England there 


Thornton Wilder’ 


Town” was written here and is laid in a town 


Symphony’ 


1938 Pulitzer Prize Play “Our 


in New Hampshire, as is the play “Village Green” 
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by Carl Allensworth, Two New Hampshire 
dramatists left their mark on the American 
theatre. Denman Thompson, a native of Swan- 
id Charles H. Hoyt 


‘The Old Homestead” and “Temper- 


zey, al who was born in Con 


ance Town” respectively, famous dramatic suc- 


cesses of their time. 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
¢ ‘ al ar “nlnse at ( sacl , 

organized an art colony at Cornish attended by 


Charles Dana Gibson, Maxfield Parrish, and other 


the noted sculptor, 


painters and sculptors and by writers of commu- 
nity masques and pageants like Percy MacKaye 
MacKaye 
opening of the Meriden Bird 
Sanctuary and “The 


and Louis Evan Shipmar wrote 


“Sanctuary” for the 


Masque of Saint Louis.” 


Shipman wrote “The Masque of the Golden Bowl” 


celebrating 


jens’ residence in Cornish. 


ieth anniversary of Saint 


Gau Other writers 
were Witter Bynner, Wil- 
Winston Churchhill, and 


he Saint-Gaudens Memorial 


came 


pular shrine, for its contains 

studios and work- 

his statues like the 

he Puritan,” and the 

he ashes of the great 

t Two native sons of New Hampshire 
achieved fame as sculptors. Larkin G. Mead is 
chiefly known for his statue of Ethan Allen in the 
Capitol at Washington 


wl 


g Daniel Chester French, 
10 was born in Exeter, is best known for his 
1 figure of Lincoln in the Memorial in Wash- 
ngton. He al lid the bronze figure of Daniel 
Webster ir 


marble figure of Ralph Waldo Emerson in Con 


New Hampshire and for the 


“Journey Into Fame” is a 
ster Frenct by his daugh- 


(_ resson 


3 


{PSHIRE’S novelists have come under 
toral charm and have written 
n. Elizabeth Yates lives 


shieling just outside Peter- 


and 1 n the staff of the University of 


Yew Hampshire’s Writers Conference held every 


Her novel “Hue and Cry” 
aid in New Hampshire in the vear 1836 


of a young teacher’s struggle t 


er at Durham 
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make her place in a small New England co 
munity and “Guardian Heart” is a story of 
New Hampshire hills. She has written 

ber of books for young people 
Wall” is about the early days of New Hampsh 
and “Mountain Born” is a pastoral tale of a small 
boy’s growing into his place in a mountain farm 
Gladys Hasty Carroll was born in Rochester and 
lives in Durham, where her husband is on the 


‘ 


faculty of the University of New Hampshire. Her 
novels have New England farm and village set 
tings and her latest is titled “One White Star.” 
Granville Hicks was born in Exeter and has writ- 
ten the novels “Only One Storm” about life in 
a New England village and “There Was A Man 
in Our Town” about a teacher in a New England 
town, and a book of essays titled “Small Town.” 
“Pilgrim Soul” by Anne Miller Downes is laid 
at the foot of Mount Madison in the White Moun 
tains in 1830. Ernest Poole, who lives in Fran- 
conia, has written “The Nancy Flyer,” a stage 
coach epic of rural New Hampshire in the mid 
19th century. “Second Growth” by Wallace 
Stegner is a novel of New Hampshire village life 
today and the impact of the “summer people.” 
“Product of the Mills” by Thomas Littlefield 
Marble has a setting in a New Hampshire mill 
town. 

LeGrand Cannon, Jr. was born in New Haven, 


Connecticut and lives there today, but his novels 


i 
have New Hampshire settings. Since 1932 he 


has spent much time near Mount Chocura, ad- 
miring the mountain and the New Hampshire 
His first novel “A 
Mighty Fortress” is laid on a New Hampshire 
farm in the mid-19th century. “Look to the 


Mountain” is a long novel about pioneering in 


countryside that it dominates 


New Hampshire from 1769 to 1777, laid along 
the Merrimack River and the country of lakes 
and streams under the shadow of Mount Chocura 
Shirley Barker was born in Durham and was 
graduated from the University of New Hampshire 
She has written historical novels of New 

land, including “Peace, My Daughters,” “ 
Hammer,” “Tomorrow the New Moor 
“Rivers Parting,” the last one being a 

ary Guild selection and a story of t 


New Hampshire. 


“Patterns on the 


Winston Churchill (no relation to the Great 
Briton) was a Missourian by birth and a New 
Hampshireman by choice, living in Cornish. He 
was a member of the New Hampshire legislature 
and Progressive candidate for governor. Pro- 
totype for his rural political boss in the novel 
“Coniston” was a man named Ruel Durkee, still 
remembered by local people, who will point out 
his home from the steps of the general store in 
Croydon. Across the front of this store is “Conis- 
ton” in large letters. Thus Croydon (Coniston) 
is a literary shrine along with William Faulkner’s 
Oxford (Jefferson) and Sinclair Lewis’s Sauk 
Centre (Gopher 
Asheville 


only the seat of the country estate of Frances 


Prairie) and Thomas Wolfe’s 
\ltamont). North Haverhill is not 
Parkinson yes but provides the locale for a 
number of her novels. She spent thirteen years 
on a New Hampshire farm and wrote essays in a 
book titled “Letters From a Senator’s Wife.” 
Her husband, Henry Wilder Keyes, was governor 
of the state from 1917 to 1919 and United States 
Senator from 1919 to 1937. After serving three 
terms, he declined to run for a fourth in 1937 
Mrs. Keyes’ first 
novel “The Old Gray Homestead” has a setting 


and died the following year 


in this state. “Also the Hills” deals with a family 
in New Hampshire during the war years, 1940 
43. “The Frances Parkinson Keyes Cookbook” 
gives the famous novelist’s views on cooking, liv- 


ing, and entertaining in New Hampshire. 


4 
SEVERAL outstanding books for children have 
New Hampshire settings. T. L. McCready, Jr. 
New Hampshire farm as the background 
“Biggity Bantam” and “Pekin White.” Older 
boys enjoy “The Stranger” by 
Stephen W. Meader of Durham, laid in a small 
New Hampshire mill town in the early 1900's, 
and “Flicker’s Feather” by Merritt Parmelee 


Buckboard 


\llen about a New Hampshire lad serving as a 
scout with Rogers’ Rangers. Eleanor H. Porter 
was borr | 
and “Miss Bill 
yesterday and also tl 


David.” Carolyn § 


and wrote the “Pollyanna” 
books which delighted girls of 
e widely popular novel “Just 
sailey lives at Hillcrest in 

s awarded the Newbery Medal for 


the most distinguished contribution to literature 


Temple ar 
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for children from the pen of an American writer” 
for “Miss Hickory” in 1947. 
“Pioneer Art in America,” “Boys and Girls of 


She has written 


Pioneer Days,” “Children of the Handcrafts,” 
“Enchanted Village,” and many other books. Eric 
P. Kelly is on the faculty of Dartmouth College in 


Hanover and has written books for young people 


with a New England setting. He was awarded 
the Newbery Medal for his book “The Trumpeter 
of Krakow” in 1928. Dartmouth College was the 
setting of the motion picture “Winter Carnival” 
starring Ann Sheridan and Richard Carlson, with 
Scott Fitzgerald 
and the film actually made on the campus of this 


the script being written by F. 


historic school 

New Hampshire can look back on a rich past 
It is true that Emerson wrote that “the God who 
made New Hampshire taunted the lofty moun- 
tains with little men.”” But the greatest of Ameri 
can orators, Daniel Webster, was born in Salisbury 
(now Franklit Franklin Pierce was a native of 
Hillsboro and had his biography written by his 
friend and Bowdoin College classmate, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, who loved to take walking trips 
New Hampshire mountains with the 
President. One of the greatest of American 


through the 


journalists, Horace Greeley, was born in Amherst 
and gave us the famous “Go West, young man.” 


Mary Baker Eddy, founder and expounder of 


Christian Science, was a native of Bow and lived 
in Concord for many years. “The Cross and the 
Crown” by Norman Beasley is the story of her 
life. Sara Joseph Hale, the woman responsible 
for our national holiday of Thanksgiving, was born 
in Newport. She was editor of Godey's Lady 
Book, forerunner of today’s women’s magazines, 
for forty years and is credited with being the 
author of “Mary Had A Little Lamb,” included 
in her book “Poems For Our Children.” Ruth 
E. Finley wrote the biography titled “The Lady 
of Godey’s.” Peterborough, dominated by the 
Grand Monadnock, is one of the most beautiful 
of New England towns. The two-volume “His- 
tory of Peterborough, N. H.” has narrative by 
George Abbot Morison and genealogies by Etta 
M. Smith. The 164th annual edition of ‘The Old 
Farmer’s Almanac” will be published this year in 
Dublin. Without this indispensable book, farmers 
in New England and elsewhere would have a hard 
time. At Glen, N. H. there is a Story Town, com- 
plete with Heidi’s Alpine hut, the Three Bears’ 
home, and the Old Woman’s Shoe. Literary pil- 
grims with children will want to stop by this 
unique shrine. “‘New Hampshire Profiles” is a 
monthly magazine attractively illustrated with 
photographs and published at Portsmouth. 
“Yankee” is the New England magazine contain- 
ing feature articles, folklore, poetry, and photo- 
graphs, published monthly at Dublin 
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Daniel Boone in Western Virginia 


Daniel Boone was short in stature and slight of 
build and he had a crooked nose. His keen blue 
eyes had the vision of a hawk and his blood ran 
cool in the face of a hundred angry Shawnees 
Boone kept his life because he could keep his head. 
He was slow, almost impossible to anger. He car- 
ried no grudges even when neighbors stole $50,000 
from him—money that had been entrusted in his 
care by farmers wanting land in Kentucky. He 
fought the Shawnees in pitched battles, but hon 
ored them individually in the hemlock jungles of 
Western Virginia. The Shawnee never lived who 
would kill without provocation and Boone relied 
on this. The red warriors revered him as a re 
spected enemy and menace to their way of 
and did everything they could to rile him. Boone 
kept his temper and the Shawnees, with their 
peculiar code of ethics, captured him constantly 
to let him go unharmed 

He came to Charleston from Point Pleasant in 
1789. One-seventh of his eventful life was spent 
in what is now West Virginia. He liked it here 
and came to Kanawha to live in the prime of his 
manhood. The first night spent near Charleston 
found Boone with his traps out. He located a 
beaver colony near Clendenin and within three 


In the com- 


days had taken every pelt of the lot 
pany of doughty old Paddy Hudleston he operated 


out of Charleston, trapping along New River, 


Gauley and Elk. His hunting was done along 
the Kanawha River and up toward Paint Creek 
where bears were abundant. 

He found Western Virginia friendly and the 
people hospitable. These were probably the most 
peaceful years of his life—at least these were his 
most settled years before he was past eighty. His 
traps were usually full and his hunting was good 
Charlestonians selected him lieutenant-colonel of 
the militia and sent him to the 
Richmond 


Charleston to Richmond and immediately, 


Assemblies at 
Boone walked all the way from 
walked 
out of the assembly in disgust at the ways of polli 
tics. He hired out as an engineer and many of 
his surveys are still on the landbooks 
County was named for him and he owned real 
estate in Western Virginia as late as 1803. His 


property in Charleston was assessed as one Negro 


Be one 


slave, 500 acres of land and two horses. 

He learned to survey while working with 
George Washington. Daniel Boone was probably 
as intimately acquainted with Washington as any 
man who ever lived in Western Virginia. 

One of the most interesting facets of Boone's 
career was the comic-opera relationship between 
him and the Shawnee Indians. Although these 
wandering gypsies of the Alleghenies were the 
most bloodthirsty of all known Indians of the time, 
they liked old Dan. Word had gone out among 
them to harass the old hunter—but always to 


leave him harmed. Frequently young bucks 
would capture Boone and let him escape through 
the most guileless pretexts. At the same time 
they were capturing Boone and teasing him, they 
were performing some rather serious murders 
among the other whites. They always threatened 
to kidnap him—but never explained why. At 
times their humor would overcome them in his 
presence and they would giggle like schoolgirls 
But they always took his furs as they let him es- 
cape into the mountains. One time they even 
stole his trousers and let him flee through the 
January weather half-naked Soone was not a 
professional killer of Indians, although he some- 
times became involved in pitched battles with the 
tribes while defending settling whites 

The Shawnee trick was to trail Boone at a 
distance until he had a good supply of furs ready 
for the market. Then they would move in and 
steal everything to let him “escape” and trap 
again. They placed Boone’s safety on a economic 
basis. Often they would threaten to take him 
north, a regarded worse than death 
Although h a Pennsylvanian, Boone said 
that he never wanted to live within a hundred 
a Yankee 


Boone’s 12 vears in Western Virginia made him 


miles of 
hundreds of friends, but the town was growing 
too fast. Finally he announced that he was mov 
ing on into wilder territory where opportunities 
He left in 


1799, sailing down the Kanawha river in a canoe 


to pioneer again beckoned to him 


with all his worldy goods 
In his later vears he was to cover himself in 


glory and blood in Kentucky, particularly at the 
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fort at Boonesboro. A county in that state was to 
be named for him and the people he trusted were 
to again take advantage of his good faith. Daniel 
and Rebecca Boone were dispossessed of the land 
on which their cabin was built in Kentucky. But, 
nearing seventy, Boone made his way to St. Louis 
where the friendly Spanish settlers made him a 
justice of the peace and guaranteed him the peace- 
ful old age that his Anglo-Saxon brethren denied 
him. He spent his last years as a cabinetmaker 
and coffin builder, holding court beneath a tree 
along the banks of the Missouri river. Lord 


Byron wrote a poem about his exploits, the only 
American ever honored by this greatest of British 
poets. 

Twenty-five years after he had been buried, 
Kentucky claimed the bones of the old pioneer. 
They brought him back to the land he had con- 
quered and gave six feet of ground to the man 
from whom they had taken thousands of acres 
because of a technical error in a deed. 

There’s a monument to Boone in Kentucky— 
a monument of Italian granite. But there’s a lot 
of Daniel Boone in what is now West Virginia. 





Bibliophile’s 


By Joun Davip 


Dr. Marshall Wingfield, minister of the First 
Congregational Church in Memphis, is the author 
of “General A. P. Stewart: His Life and Let- 
ters” (Memphis, Tenn. : The West Tennessee His 
torical Society, 157 South Fenwick Road, $5.00 
Stewart, a graduate of West Point, was an educa- 
tor at heart and taught for many years at Cumber- 
land University in Lebanon, Tennessee. In 1874 
he was elected chancellor of the University of 
Mississippi and served as head of “Ole Miss” un- 
til 1886. The author of this first book-length 
biography of Stewart is president of the West 
Tennessee Historical Society, a past commander- 
in-chief and historian-in-chief of the Sons of Con- 
federate Veterans. Dr. Wingfield has written 
books, among which are 
“History of Caroline County, Virginia” (1924) 
“Hills of Home” (1938), “The Deathless 
Preacher” (1942), “Literary Memphis” (1942), 
and “Grace of Meat”’ (1952) 


The first v 


some eighteen other 


lume of a two-volume life of Jeffer- 
son Davis by Hudson Strode is scheduled for pub- 
lication at $6.50 on September 15th by Harcourt, 
grace and Company. In “Jefferson Davis: 
American Patriot, 1808-1861,” Mr. Strode traces 
the life and career of the President of the Con 
federate States of America during the years lead 
ing up to Davis’ acceptance of Southern leader- 
ship. At once scholarly and readable this volume 
would be, in this columnist’s opinion, an excellent 
choice for the 1955 Pulitzer Prize in bio- 
graphy 

Of the many books in series now coming from 
American publishers, one of the most useful is 


Notebook 


MARSHALI 


the American Commonwealths Series edited by 
W. Brooke Graves of the Library of Congress and 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell Company. The 
new series is designed to meet the need for more 
adequate information on government and adminis- 
tration in the individual states. Students of state 
government will welcome this effort to provide 
parallel studies of the governments of each of the 
forty-eight states and the four major territories. 
Each volume in the series is written by carefully 
selected scholars who are particularly well quali- 
fied to write on the government of his own state 
Four volumes in this series have been released to 
date: “The Government and Administration of 
Florida” by Wilson K. Doyle, Angus McKenzie 
Laird, and S. Sherman Weiss ($4.95): “The 
Government and Administration of Mississippi” 
by Robert B. Highsaw and Charles N. Forten 


berry ($4.95) : The Government and Administra- 


New York” by Lynton K. Caldwell 
“The Government and Administration 
of Wyoming” by Herman H. Trachsel and Ralph 
M. Wade ($4.95) 


in. 
Accor ling t 


$5.95) 


Frank Luther Mott’s “Golden 
Multitudes: The Storv of Best Sellers in the 
a book in 1855 had to sell 225,000 


copies to be a best seller. Six books were best 


United States,”’ 
sellers one hundred years ago: “Ten Nights in a 
Bar-Room” by T. S. Arthur, “The Age of Fable” 
by Thomas Bulfinch, “The Prince of the House 
of David” by J. H. Ingraham, “The Cloister and 
the Hearth” by Charles Reade, “The Newcomes” 
by William M. Thackeray, and “Leaves of Grass” 
by Walt Whitman 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Southern Books 


and Southern Authors 
UNDER ONE ROOF. By Emma Wilson. Wil- 
fred Funk. $3.50. 

Emma Wilson is at present a secretary in a 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky, law firm. Prior to her 
present employment, Miss Wilson has been a 
fashion artist and the proprieter of an antique 
shop. “Under One Roof” is, we presume, her 
first book. It is witty, well written and might be 
an indication that after several false starts the 
good lady is now doing what she shoud have beer 
doing all the time. 

“Under One Roof” is one of those warm, 
human and true family stories that is such a 
pleasure to read. The Wilson family lived in the 
quiet backwater of the Hopkinsville region of 
Western Kentucky. But while the region in 
general might be described as a quiet backwater, 
any place where the Wilsons and their various 
family adjuncts lived was definitely not on the 
quiet side. 

As Emma Wilson succinctly states, “The family 
had to be mobilized fairly often’’—as for instance 
when Brother took off from the top of the buggy 
house in a home-made airplane and crash-landed 
on the porch in the midst of company. 

The family lived at the old Leavell Place on the 
Russellville Road. In addition to the author, the 
Cast at the Levell Place, as it was called, included 
Lucy, Brother, Thomas, Mother and Daddy and 
two grandparents. Grandpa was a doctor and 
Grandma a wonderful hypochondriac, who suffered 
recurrent attacks of nerves. Each “‘nuvous” spell 
was followed by a Weak Spell and again the 
family was mobilized for instant and frequently 
long drawn-out action 

Emma Wilson has a fine talent, being able t 
describe Grandma’s foibles wit! vonderfulls 
sympathetic touch The reader realizes that 
Grandma was a pain at times, but was at the same 
time much loved And Brother appearing ofter 
as a rogue, has his indelibly endearing traits. He 
finangled his sisters into doing mu 
on his paper route. But he also befriet 


inmate of the local home for the insane and helped 
the old gentleman plan an escape. Brother also 
on one occasion took it upon himself to vaccinate 
the cat, the dog and the youngest Wilson with a 
discarded hypodermic needle. Which brings us to 
another wonderful character residing at the Levell 
Place. Grandpa was a doctor, and a good one, 
who went to church twice each Sunday and who 
was able to cure most folks of their ills. But he 
just couldn’t do much about Grandma's “nuves” 
“Under One Roof” is not, as its publishers ad 
mit, an important book 3ut it is filled with 
warmth and humor and ts a book that will be 


thoroughly enjoyed 


THE HEALER AND FLIGHT FROM 
NATCHEZ by Frank G. Slaughter ( Doubleday at 
$3.95 and $3.75 respectively) are the 18th and 
19th books of the gifted southern writer. Both 
books are written in the successful Slaughter 
style and both are well worth reading 

The theme is somewhat the same in both books, 
the problems and temptations of a doctor. The 
first book is a story of modern times, the latter 
is set during the American Revolution. Read 
together, the two books give one an unexcelled 
picture of medicine in today’s gleaming hospitals 
as comnpared to the back wood’s medicine of 175 
years ago 

Dr. Donald Carter, brilliant New York surgeon, 

the principle character in “The Healer.” 
Trained by a famous surgeon and inheriting his 
practice, Dr. Carter also marries his mentor’s 
daughter \ man of moral integrity, Carter's 
problem is two-fold. He must honorably dis- 
entagle himself from a disastrous marriage and he 
must also take the blame for a mistake made dur- 
ing an operation—if a mistake was made. There 

almost a who-dun-it quality in Dr. Carter’s 
story. Only one person, his operating room nurse, 


to whether the doctor made 


an give the ar vera 


the mistak vhich resulted in a patient’s death 
And the 

accident. ~ omplete the doctor's dilemma, the 
beautiful 


amnesia as the result of an 


ng operating-room nurse 1s in love 


with hin e 1s in love with a third woman 
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Dr. Carter manages to extricate himself from 
all of his problems and at the same time maintains 
his moral integrity 

“Flight from Natchez” is based upon an actual 
occurrence during the American Revolution. In 
1781 a group of more than one hundred Loyalists, 
including men, women, children and slaves, trav 
eled nearly five hundred miles from Natchez, 
Mississippi to the haven of Colonel Alexander Mc 
Gillivray’s plantation in Tallassee. 

Dr. John Powers, surgeon in the British armies, 
was among the leaders of the refugee group. Dr 
Powers, like Dr. Donald Carter, is faced with 
temptations and difficult decisions. Unjustly ac 
cused of theft, he had been dismissed from the 
British army Bent on revenge, Dr. Powers 
journeys from Florida toward Natchez His 
revenge is to be the seduction of the sister of the 
officer who caused his disgrace 

Dr. Powers’ travels take him to Mobile and 
New Orleans and en route he picks up a tough 
minded, beautiful Scottish girl, Faith Gordon, who 
for reasons of mutual strategy, becomes his wife in 
name only 

The temptations that face the young surgeon in 
volve Faith Gordon, who falls in love with him 
and Stella Wright, the young woman he had 
planned to seduce Some readers will doubtless 
be disappointed that no seduction occurs and that 
Dr. Powers in the end decides on the right girl 

“Flight from Natchez” provides an excellent ac 
count of medicine as it was practised in the days 
of the Revolution. The story of the actual flight 
is excellently told, is frequently exciting and is one 
of the most romantic novels yet to come from the 


pen of the gifted Dr. Slaughter. 


OZARK ODYSSEY. By Marion Dickens, Van 
tage Press. $3.00. Marion Dickens, like Emma 
Wilson, is not a professional writer. Born and 


raised in Arkansas, Mr. Dickens has been a 


teacher, rural mail carrier and a_ bookkeeper 


While it would be unfair to say that he has the 
talent possessed by Emma Wilson, Mr. Dickens 
presents an authentic picture of the Ozark Hill 
Country in the 1890's 

“Ozark Odyssey” is a story of a number of hill 
families and of what happens when a group of 


hoys stage a hound dog race. The boys have drag 


ged a bundle of deer hides in a circuitous route 
through the hills, across pastures and barn lots. 
\s the chase progresses, most of the bonafide 
hounds and some just plain dogs join in. Mr. 
Dickens is at his best as he describes the unlooked 
for effect of the impromptu race upon various 
people. Latent domestic conflicts flare into the 
open, one man kills his fine dog, two old mountain 
people go to their graves 

There is a simple love story running through 
“Ozark Odyssey.” But for the most part this is a 
little book devoted to the way of life in the 


\rkansas hill country of sixty years ago. 


Briefly Noted 
THE HOME PLACE. By Nettie McCormick 
Vantage. $3.00 
\ story of post-Reconstruction North Carolina. 
BETTER LEADERS FOR YOUR CHURCH 
By Weldon Crossland. Abingdon. $2.00 


Suggestions on finding and training church 


Henley 


leaders 
TRAILING THE COWBOY By Clifford 
Caxton. $4.00 


The life and lore of the American cowboy based 


Westermeiet 


upon journalistic records and illustrated by the 
author. Dr. Westmeier is chairman of the De- 
partment of History, University of Arkansas. 
THE ROY STUEBER STORY By Fred 
Burke 
Subtitled: Biography of an Arkansas Business 
Builder. The author lives in Little Rock 
\ CALL TO FAITH. By Rachel Henderlite. 
John Knox. $3.00 
\MERICAN PORTRAIT. By Arthur C. In- 
man. Dietz Press. $3.00 


Vantage. $2.75 


\ study in verse of one man from birth to death. 
rALES OF EDISTO. By Nell Graydon. R. L. 
Bryan Co., Columbia, S. ( $4.00 

Stories about the past and present of Edisto 
Island, 40 miles from Charleston, S. C.  Illus- 
trated by Carl Julien 
STUDIES IN THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS Southern 
sible House, Travelers Rest, S.C. $5.95 


THE RAMBLER IN OKLAHOMA. By 


By Eugene S. English 





Charles J]. Latrobe. 
Oklahoma City. 
AND FINALLY—-HEAVEN. By 


Green. Vantage. $2.75. 


Harlow Publication Co., 
Verna 


A novel of the love of a southerner for a moun- 
tain girl. 
DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE CIVIL WAR 
By Lt. Col. Joseph Mitchell. Putnam. $4.00 

A history of the Civil War in which the prog 
ress of both sides is described by a stud¢ of de 
cisive battles. There are thirty-five maps of battle 
areas, based upon modern road maps of each area. 
TALK LIKE A COWBOY. By 
Feagles. Naylor. $2.00 

All about cowboys and their way of life told in 
terms of a dictionary of cowboy talk 
MISSOURI WRITERS. By Elijah Jacobs 
and Forrest Wolverton. 
St. Louis. $5.00. 


A survey of Missouri writers and literature 


Elizabeth 


State Publishing Co., 


from frontier times to the present. Included are 
many lesser-known writers of the state 
THE TABLE OF YEARS. By Wade Thomp- 
son. North River Press. $4.50 
The final volume of poems by Wade Thompson, 
Nashville business man-poet who died in 1952 
THE SOCIAL IDEAS OF ALLEN TATE. By 
Willard B. Arnold. Bruce Humphries. $2.75 
An analysis of the works of the southern poet 
and critic who was among the original Fugitive 
group of writers. 
\ MINISTER LOOKS AT HIS WORLD. Bi 
Robert P. Caudill. 
A much traveled Baptist minister believes the 


Broadman. $1.75 


only path to peace lies in the power of the Chris 
tian message. 
THE LADY DRILLER 
Mills. Exposition. $3.00 
The autobiography of the only lacy well driller 
in the Western Hemisphere 
THE NAACP VERUS NEGRO REVOLU 
TIONARY PROTEST. By Daniel Webster 
Wynn. Exposition. $3.50 
A comparative study of the effectiveness of the 
NAACP in its struggle for negro rights and such 
revolutionary movements as those spear-headed by 
Paul Robeson and W. E. B. DuBois. The author 
is Dean of Students at Langston University in 
Oklahoma. 


By N. Elizabeth 


Among the Juveniles 


For the Very Young 

NOW I KNOW. By Julius Schwartz. Whittle 
sey House. $2.00 

For ages 4 to 8, a picture book which seeks to 
sharpen the observations of small children and to 
lead them into explanations of the sounds, sights 
and feelings they would not otherwise understand. 
The book covers the creaking of floors, thunder, 
lightning and darkness. A number of simple ex 
periments make this a worthwhile science picture 
book. Pictures in color by Mare Simont 
SECRET PLACES. By Mrs. Adda Mai Cum 
mings Sharp. Steck. $1.50 

\ reader for first grade children in which 
Twinkle and Tommy have secret places where 
they hide their treasure. They discover their pets 
also have secret hiding places. Illustrated in color, 
this is one of the Wonder-Wonder Series. 
GIRAFFES CAN BE TROUBLE 
Dutton. $2.00 

A whimsical story about Wilfred who wants 
something big for his birthday and gets a giraffe 
For ages 4-7 
ALL THE MICE CAME. By Robert Kraus 


Harper. $1.75 


By Lynn de 
Grummond Lelaune 


A tale of all the mice hurrying to a party told 
in comical rhymes and pictures by a New Yorke 
artist. Ages 4-7 


For Ages 7 to 10 
SPIDERS. By Dorothy Childs Hogner 
ell. $2.00 


This IS all 


Crow- 


excellent little book about spiders, 
which like snakes, are but little understood. They 
are not, for instance, insects as most people sup 
pose. Written in a clear and readable style, 
“Spiders” will open new horizons to the budding 
young naturalist. The book is beautifully illus- 
trated by Nils Hogner 


The book details how spiders live, what they eat, 


how they spin their webs, how and what they 


hunt. Various types of spider webs are described 
One of the most interesting sections deals with 
the spider “nursery” and the life of a spider from 
egg to adulthood. Special sections deal with 


well known species like the Tarantula and Black 
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the web of 
the U. S. 
telescopes, 
Fe- 
male spiders are caught in California for this in 


Widow. How many of us know that 
the Black Widow spider is used by 
Army for making crosshairs in levels, 
gun sights and other sighting instruments? 
teresting and important work. They are flown 
to an army shop in Ohio where each spider has 
its own workshop—a jar. 


For Ages 8 to 12 


THE BIG 
$2.00. 
All children are 


tigers, leopards 


\TS. By Herbert Zim. Morrow 


fascinated by the big cats 
With 
Gardell Christensen, this book describes the cat’s 


and 


cougars. illustrations by 


highly specialized characteristics describes 
each major species in detail. 


WILLOW TREE VILLAGE By 
Lattimore. Morrow 


Eleanor 
\ charming story of China. Mimosa, a little 
girl in China, becomes tired of her life and ex- 
changes her clothes for those of her nurse’s little 
girl. Mimosa slips away into the busy streets 
and soon finds herself on the road to Willow Tree 
Village and more adventure than she had bargain 
ed for. Illustrated by the author. 

SELOE: THE STORY OF THE FUR SEAI 

By Betty John. World $2.50. 


This book is aimed at the 10 to 14 age group 
1] 
il 


t probably will be of interest to children some 
what younger especially if they have a bent to- 
wards natural history. The story of the fur seal 
is a dramatic one. Every year thousands make 
from southern waters to the bleak 
The 
life from birth to death is told through the ad 


‘he story is based upon the 


the long swin 
Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea. seals’ 
ventures of Seloe. T 
diary of the author’s grandmother who was the 
first white woman to live on the Pribilofs With 
illustrations by Marie Nonnast. 
THE CHIPPEWA INDIANS. 
of the Great lakes 


$2.00. 
A vivid portrayal of the life of the Chippewa 


Rice Gatherers 


3y Sonia Bleeker. Morrow 


tribe, told through the experience of the Crane 
The 


before the white man came and a final chapter 
I 


family story describes the manner of life 
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describes the life of the Chippewas today. IIlus- 
trated with drawings by Patricia Boodell. 
BEEZUS AND RAMONA. By Beverly Cleary. 
Morrow. $2.50. 

Ramona has always been a menace to Beezus, 


her sister. It is not that Romona was 
She just had more imagination than 


is healthy for one young person. 


older 
malicious 
Romona’s imag 
ination gets her into lively and humorous situa- 
tions ending up in a hilarious riot. Illustrated by 
Lois Darling. 
VULCAN The Story of the Bald Eagle. By 
$2.00. 
This is an intimate “biography” of 
tional bird, told the 


nest in northern 


Robert McClung. Morrow. 
our na- 
through Vulcan, 
the wilderness. 
most of his kind, a man- 
made disaster but is able to triumph in an exciting 
climax to the story. 


life of 
hatched in a 
Vulcan meets, as do 


Illustrations on every page 

by Lloyd Sandford 

LIONS IN THE WOODSHED. 

Baker. Whittlesey House. $2.25. 
\ humorous story of Tessa and the magic that 


By Margaret 


was produced by a little black figurine she named 

Mapledurham 

HESTER AND THE GNOMES. 

Hunt. Whittlesey House. $2.50. 
A story of the Gnomes of 


Torg who become very frightened when Hester’s 


By Marigold 


the Great River 


father sets about digging a new well for the fam 
; ‘ 
ily Che 


world and become acquainted with Hester 


Gnomes decided to enter the upper 


For Ages 12 to 16 
BASE BURGLAR 
w. $2.75 


By Jackson Scholz. Mor- 


row 

A lively story of a boy who determined to be 
a big league baseball player. Cliff Connor went 
the the Chicago 


Rangers’ spring training camp and became an ex- 


to Florida, crashed gate of 


pert in the fine art of base stealing. 
PINES FOR THE KING’S NAVY. By 
Dietz. Little, $2.75 

An exciting adventure story set in the Maine 
woods before the Revolution 


Lew 


srown. 


The virgin pines 
back from the coast were coveted by the British 


for the Royal Navy Sut the settlers and the 








Indians also wanted the great pines. Thadd Dun- 
nican and his family became involved in a three- 
way struggle for the King’s pines. 

THE FABLES OF INDIA. 
Little, Brown. $3.00. 

The Hindus were the earliest and greatest of the 
fablers and this “beasts 
fables”, stories about animals with human emotions 
and failings. 

THE STORY OF OUR ANCESTORS 
May Edel. $3.00. 
Suitable for ages 10 up, this book tells how 


$y Joseph Gaer 


collection consists of 


Little, Brown. 
man grew into an upright creature with nimble 


fingers and a giant brain. 
of the early animals he knew are described in text 


Early man and many 


and drawing. 
MARSHA. 


ell. $2.75. 


By Margaret Maze Craig. Crow- 

Marsha was the quiet, dependable daughter 
while Diane was accomplished, beautiful and popu 
lar. Marsha’s struggles involve falling in love, 
getting a job to help her get to college and living 
with her family’s acceptance of Diane’s selfishness. 
Will be of special interest to girls from 12 up. 
REVOLT ON ALPHA C. By 
berg. Crowell. 


Robert Silver- 


Also for ages 12 and up, this book 
to the science fiction enthusiasts 


will appeal 
The colonists of 
ung 
lution, his al- 


Alpha C decide to revolt against the earth. Y 
Larry Stark is caught in the rev 
legiance to Earth shaken w 
friends join the other side. 


hen some of his best 
This is a lively piece of 
science fiction involving monsters, life and death 
in outer space and forced landings in an other 


world jungle. 


Other Important Books 


During the summer months three books related 


to the problem of communism have appeared and 
these titles are of considerable value for reference 
use in libraries 

WHAT IS COMMUNISM 
DEMOCRACY, by 
Dutton at $2.95, attempt to present the contrast- 


WHAT 


simultaneously 


and IS 


published 


ing picture stories of communism and democracy 
in picture and text. The text in each book was 
written by free-lance writer Richard Ketchum 
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Will Anderson is art director and Ruth Trauberg 
picture editor of the two volumes. 

The presentation in each book is 50% text and 
50% pictures and drawings. The book on com- 
munism is the most important of the two because 
it is the only book of its scope published to date. 
The book begins with a look at the people to 
whom communism appeals. There follows a 
study of the principles of communism, its basic 
philosophy, how it came to Russia and what it 
The failures 
and victims of communism are described and the 


has accomplished in that country 


final section contains a series of questions and 
answers about communism, a glossary and a list 
of references. 

“What Is the best 
popular book ever written on the subject but it 
has glaring deficiencies. The book is not 
organized, it does not give sufficient details on 


Communism” is certainly 


well 


how we have been and are fighting communism 
Too little attention is given to the communist 
movement in Asia and such vital trouble spots 
as Indo-China and Formosa. There is a section 
entitled “The Enemies of Communism” and an 
other “Those Who Defy Communism” and in 
neither is there mention of national leaders like 
President Syngman Rhee of Korea or President 
Chiang Kai-shek of Free China who surely have 
defied communism for many years. 

The companion volume “What Is Democracy” 
follows the same treatment, with chapters on the 
principles of its 
In the opinion 
of this reviewer it is not as well done as the volume 
on communism 


democratic government, tradi 


tions, problems and challenges. 


Both books will have some value 
in the high school although the vocabulary is diffi 
cult and the treatment complicated and not well 
organized 
WORLDWIDE 
GANDA 


Evans ( Macmillar 


COMMUNIST PROPA 
ACTIVITIES, edited by F. Bowen 
$3.00), based on unpublished 
material and eye-witness reports secured by U. S 
Government respresentatives abroad, is a timely 
account of the communist propaganda machine, its 


methods of operation and 


the lines it follows 
Dr. Evans explores the various propaganda 
themes used 


the 


different parts of the world and 
describes media used 


[Tables give the hours of 


informational 


various 


by the communists 
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radio time devoted to broadcasts to various areas 
and to the numbers of 


‘cultural” delegations sent 
by Soviet Russia to other nations. A sentence 
from the concluding paragraph of the book should 
be of special interest to Americans. Writing of 
activities in Latin America, the author states, 
“Moscow now devotes a total of eight transmitters 
to this service, in contrast to the five transmitters 
used prior to the beginning of the winter schedule 
in October (1954). This may well indicate 
greater attention to Latin America. . This 
suggestion seemed borne out when Czechoslovakia 
increased its Spanish output to Latin America 
from seven to fourteen hours per week, during the 
first week of 1955 

Mr. Evans is a graduate of North Texas State 
College and has taught there and at the University 
of North Carolina. He is currently employed by 
the U. S. Government 


Notes From Here and There 

Announcement has just been made of the 
organization of a Civil War Book Club. Ralph 
G. Newman, proprietor of the Lincoln Book Shop 


in Chicago is the founder of the new club which 
will offer its members an autographed first edition 
each month. Selections will be made by an editor- 
ial board consisting of Bruce Catton, Stanley F 
Horn, Allan Nevins, Benjamin Thomas and Bill 
I. Wiley 
Club will be in care of Mr. Newman, 18 East 


Headquarters for the Civil War Book 


Chestnut Club, Chicago 


We call the attention of readers interested in 
rare and hard-to-get items to the activities of 
W. M. Morrison, 2330 West Holcombe Street, 
Houston, Texas. Mr. Morrison's “Catalogue 39 

U.S. Ilana Clearance List” is now available. The 
listing includes many items in the field of biog 
raphy, travel, state and local history, Civil War 
and Confederate Army. Numerous contempo 
rary items are also included. Mr. Morrison's 
Catalogue 39 lists a total of 1243 items ranging 
from recent books, to old numbers of southern his 
torical journals to such intriguing titles as “Con 
jugal Love.” 
1849 


“Delights of Wisdom’’, published in 
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A Writer’s By-Products 


By Joun C. CALDWELI 


I have frequently commented upon the strange 
life of a free-lance writer. One result of five years 
of continuous literary effort is an increasing stream 
of fan mail. During the past year | have had 
three letters addressed to me as “Senator Cald 
well”; one fine lady has written many times in 
an obvious effort to convert me to Catholicism 
Another lady in Chicago wrote that I was a 
menace, should be barred from traveling around 
the world and fomenting trouble. Her feeling was 
that my anti-communist writings and speech-mak 
ing was causing unnecessary tension, thereby con 
tributing to a prolongation of the Cold War 

But while there is a great difference of opinion 
about me and my writings, more and more letters 
come to me asking about one thing most Ameri 
cans seem united upon. A surprising number of 
people want to know what overseas charities are 
most deserving. One man in Seattle, Washington 
wrote, asking if | could help him adopt a Chinese 
or Korean orphan. Nearly all the writers are 
interested in somehow relieving the suffering of 
the countless waifs, left as an aftermath of Asia’s 
war and tension. Folks may be in disagreement 
about foreign aid and military assistance to other 
countries. But the inherent warmth of the Ameri 
can heart is always touched by the plight of 
hungry, lonely children. 

There are many fine American missionary enter 
prises operating in Asia. There are also some 
fly-by-night organizations, operating without ade 
quate planning and organization. There is one 
organization, with its roots deep in our own South 


which I can recommend to anyone wishing to do 


a little bit to help the children of this topsy-turvy 
world. 

The Christian Children’s Fund, with headquar 
ters in the China Building, Richmond, Virginia 
has a world-wide operation of breath-taking scope 
Its orphanages are among the best in all the world, 
operating wherever there is a need. CCF, as it is 
known, exercises rigid supervision over the money 
it receives. Its homes are supervised by well 
trained personnel. It is an operation with imag 


ination. 


CCF operations now extend to 30 countries in 
cluding such tragic lands and places as Korea, 
Hong Kong, Formosa, Western Germany. It has 
pioneered such developments as the cottage plan, 
where children live in small groups with a house 
mother rather than in the cold, informal surround- 
ings of a dormitory 

For a ridiculously small amount the giver to 
CCF can take care of all a child’s needs for a 
whole year. And these needs are really taken 
care of, both those of the body and the spirit 

CCF operates or helps in the operation of 200 
orphanages which care for a total of 16,000 chil 
dren. It is the largest Protestant (interdenomina 
tional, of course) organization of its kind in the 
world. To my way of thinking CCF typifies 


(American “foreign aid” at its best 


From the University Presses 


The opening 


a new school year is perhaps 
an appropriate time to salute again the university 
presses of our region. The books of these institu 
tions are not strangers to the columns of this pub 
lication. During the past two years many univer 


sity press titles have been reviewed. The output 
has been truly remarkable and each year new 
southern and southwestern educational instiutions 
join the ranks of those publishing books 

Some of our university presses have been in op 
eration for many years. The University of South 
Carolina Press is now celebrating its tenth anni- 
versary \ special catalogue has been issued in 
connection with this event. The anniversary cata 
logue lists all sixty of the books published since 
1944-45 when the University of South Carolina 
published its first title. The list includes books 
on southern history, a special series on South 
Carolina, poetry, natural history and the social 
sciences 

The great variety of titles published by the 
University of South Carolina typifies the diversity 
of southern and southwestern university publish 
ing. In this issue we give major space to reviews 
of outstanding books on as wide a range of subject 
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matter as can be imagined: the diary of a Japanese 
doctor at the time the first atomic bomb was 
dropped, a study of frontier religion and a series of 
mountain folk stories from the Kentucky hills. 
HIROSHIMA DIARY. By Michihiko Hachiya, 
M.D. University of North Carolina. $3.50. 

Subtitled “The Journal of a Japanese Physician 
August 6-September 30, 1945”, this is a book that 
is almost impossible to set down once started. Dr 
Hachiya was the Director of the Bureau of Com 
munications hospital in Hiroshima when the first 
A-bomb was dropped on August 6th, 1945. He 
himself was badly wounded in the blast, his home 
destroyed, his hospital gutted 

The “ Pikadon’ 


Hiroshima. The word means a “bright light and 


it was called by the residents of 


a boom” and that is what they called the unknown 
terror that struck the city. Dr. Hachiya writes 
from the very moment the Pikadon struck through 
the days of suffering and uncertainty until Ameri 
can soldiers arrived in the bombed-out city 
The diary can perhaps be considered in three 
parts and all are of tremendous interest and impor 
tance. First there are the hours after the bomb 
was dropped when thousands of people fled 
thither and trying to escape a terror they 
could not even understand. Then came the days 
when the city and 


become sensible humans again, working diligently 


its people gradually began to 


to solve the tremendous problems they faced 
Finally, and to this reviewer also an important 
part of the diary, is the story of how the men and 


women of Hiroshima felt and acted when it be 


+} 


came known that the war was lost, that alien 


soldiers would soon be walking their gutted streets 


Taken all together, this then is a tremendousl\ 


human document of a city under the greatest stress 


" 


and strain possible. It is a story of heroism and 


} 


sometimes one also of selfishness. It is a story of 


how the end of the world literally came to thou 


sands of people and how they reacted to the mul 
tiple catastrophies that struck them 
Dr. Hachiva 


when the Pikadon hit Hiroshima His clothes 


begins with his own thoughts 


were torn from his body. With his wife also 
wounded, he started for his hospital He tells 
simply of what they saw on the way: men and 


women, wandering naked and dazed: others on 


fre; the streets littered with the dead and the 
wounded. As the diary progresses, he weaves in 
the stories of others from all sections of the city. 
There are magnificent stories of courage and of 
shocking death. Thousands drowned, attempting 
to escape across the river; others were literally 
cooked to death in water tanks and swimming 
pools. Families were separated, sometimes 
miraculously reunited. 

The Hachiyas arrived at the hospital, the doctor 
seriously wounded and weak from the loss of 


blood. There follows, in the doctor’s simple tell- 


ing, the story of how a small group of dedicated 
doctors and nurses began to care for the hundreds 
of desperately wounded and dying people who 


ime to the hospital. It is difficult for Americans 


to comprehend the struggle faced. Every micro 
scope, every laboratory counter, had been de- 
stroyed. It was not possible to make blood counts. 
here was no electricity; medicines and supplies 
had to be scrounged throughout the area. Dr. 
Hachiya and his colleagues had no idea what type 
of weapon had been used against the city. There 
began a long and blind struggle to treat the ill 


without knowing what to treat for. It was as 


sumed that a giant dystentery epidemic had 
gripped the city. This in turn led to supposition 
that a germ bomb had been dropped, or that some 


infectious gas was the cause of illness. As com 
munications between Hiroshima and other cities 
was restored, doctors came from afar to help. And 

was only after days that the people of Hiroshima 
learned that the Pikadon was an atomic bomb. Dr 
Hachiya and his colleagues then began significant 
studies in radiation sickness, working at first with- 
out equipment of any kind, making notes, autop 
sies, trying every conceivable remedy to save lives 
“Hiroshima Diary’ casts interesting sidelights 
on the Japanese temperament. The people, so 
long regimented, often did not know how to cope 
with disaster. It was obviously necessary to make 
autopsies if any clue to the illness was to be dis- 
covered. But Japanese law provided that autop- 
sies could only be made with official permission 
There was no one to give permission and in fact 
there was no one to sign the necessary papers be 
fore cremation was possible. As one Japanese re 


lated to Dr. Hachiya, “That was the first time 
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any of us had had to deal with a corpse and we 
didn’t know how to go about it Hundreds 
of people were desperate in their efforts to get 
the dead cremated and not being permitted to do 
so for lack of some stupid form. After a couple 
of days, there were so many bodies stacked up no 
one knew who was who, and decomposition was 
so extensive the smell was unbearable.” 

The bomb brought disillusionment to the people 
of Hiroshima. The local army units decamped, 
there was no government to speak of. There had 
to be someone to blame for the disaster and the 
blame fell on the Japanese army. Along with an 
effort to place blame came a break in traditional 
Japanese discipline. There was extensive looting 
open stealing, a cyncial selfishness on the part of 
thousands. And then came the Emporer’s broad 
cast, news of complete surrender. A wave of fear 
swept the people. Many fled to the mountains to 
hide out before the Allied occupation soldiers ar 
rived. Again there was wholesale looting of gov- 
ernment property in a last ditch every man for 
himself hysteria 

“Hiroshima Diary” is without question a vitally 
important human and historical document. But 
it is a book that can be used for evil purpose 
Already in America there are far too many men 
and women, writers and commentators, who have 
sought to make us ashamed of the one weapon 
that can keep us free. There will be those who 
will use Dr. Hachiya’s diary to create more fear 
and hysteria in connection with our atomic weap 
ons, who will urge again negotiation with the 
Communists because as they say, ‘the alternative’ 
s death for us all. This reviewer feels that the 
University of North Carolina Press may have al! 
ready slipped into this trap by using pre-publica 
tion endorsements for “Hiroshima Diary” fron 

uch well known neutralists as Norman Cousins 
This is a book that should help make us strong 
But it can make us weak, 

THE FRONTIER CAMP MEETING. By 
Charles A. Johnson 


sity Press. $5.00 


William Wood, frontier preacher in Logan 


Southern Methodist Univer 


County, Kentucky in 1796 reported that he 
preached in the dining hall of a tavern and before 


the service could be concluded had to interrupt a 


——S—S=—=— = 


poker game in the next room in order to get one 
of the players to come and set the pitch for a hymn 
This occurrence indicates the moral climate of the 
frontier. Morals and mores were appalling ; drink- 
ing was excessive and this in turn led to brutal 
fightings and killings 

The state of the American frontier in the early 
1800's had a part in the beginning of that strange 
frontier religious custom, the “Camp Meeting”. 
Mr. Johnson has put together a lively story of the 
camp meeting, its genesis and how it operated 
Outdoor religious meetings were not new even at 
that time. Denied the use of established church 
buildings in England, John Wesley and his follow 
ers had outdoor meetings in the mid-eighteenth 
century. 

Sut the full-blown Camp Meeting with all the 
trimmings was strictly an American frontier affair, 
It appeared in 1800 in 
Several or many cooperating 
preachers including generally Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Baptists. Mr. Johnson believes that 
Presbyterian James McGready should be con 
sidered the real father of the Camp Meeting. This 
fiery preacher not only organized the first full 
scale meetings but produced a dozen followers who 
carried on his ideas. 


born of frontier needs 
typical form 


The Red River Sacramental Meeting, held in 
Kentucky in 1800 set the tone and the form for 
the meetings that flourished for half a century. 
Services began Friday afternoon and ended Mon- 
day afternoon. On Sunday there was a Union 
Communion Service (Union in the sense that the 
Methodists, Presbyterians and Baptists all took 


communion on the camp grounds, the first two 


denominations together, the Baptists at a separate 
table). 


The Red River Meeting was so successful 
that one high voltage meeting after another was 
scheduled in Kentucky. Handbills were sent out 
and people began to come in their wagons pre- 
pared to camp out for the duration. The Cabin 
Creek, Kentucky Union meeting in 1801 drew 
20,000 people 


ance 


Thirty ministers were ‘n attend- 


The success of these vast Kentucky meetings 
also brought the beginnings of serious criticism. 
The meetings were emotional affairs with excited 
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members of the congregation taking part in what 
the preachers called ‘the falling exercise’, the 
“running exercise” or the “jerking exercise.” 
One minister commented that “women un- 
consciously tore open their bosoms and assumed 
indelicate positions”. 

The famous Cane Ridge, Kentucky, Meeting 
which began on August 6th, 1801 was the largest, 
most disorderly and hysterical of those held as a 
part of the Great Kentucky Revival. It was esti- 
mated that 25,000 people were in attendance. But 
shortly after Cane Ridge the Camp Meeting caused 
a number of schisms within the frontier church. 
Eastern Church men, particularly the Presby- 
terians, were critical of the emotionalism, of the 
running, jerking, falling. Also more and more 
criticism was directed against the immorality that 
was connected with the meetings. There was a 
large amount of drinking as well as sexual ir- 
regularity with the huge crowds almost unmanage- 
able. 

Barton Stone, father of the Cane Ridge meet- 
ing, broke off from the Presbyterian Church to 
form the Christian, Stonite or New Light Presby- 
terians. Another group joined the Shakers and 
still another group became the nucleus of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church. Then in 1832 
Stone led some of his New Light Congregations 
into union with the church formed by Alexander 
Campbell who vigorously denounced the Camp 
Meeting because of lack of scriptural authorization. 

While the Presbyterians argued about the Camp 
Meeting, the Methodists took it to their bosom. 
Bishop Francis Asbury became a staunch sup- 
porter. In the year 1810 he planned 600 camp 
meetings. The Methodists formalized the meeting, 
supervised it closely and got rid of some of the 
more objectionable aspects of emotionalism and 
moral irregularity. Camp meeting manuals were 
issued and even the newspapers devoted much 
space to news of projected meetings. For over 
a half century the Methodists used the Camp 
Meeting as a major weapon in their frontier re- 
ligious arsenal. The meetings spread into the 
Northwest Territory, into Texas and back to the 
East. 

But as border areas became settled communities 
the camp meetings began to die out in popularity. 








Also, in spite of all the Methodists had done, the 
bad reputation of the Meetings had grown through 
the years. New permanent assembly grounds be- 
gan to appear instead of the old fashioned camp 
grounds. 

In spite of all the criticism directed against the 
Camp Meeting, author Johnson points out that it 
did a tremendous good on the frontier. He writes, 
“Clearly it arose in response to a need: the spirit- 
ual poverty of the isolated frontiersman . . . The 
backwoods revival tamed the anarchistic tenden- 
cies of the unchurched settler at the same time that 
it furnished him with an avenue of social ex- 
pression In the absence of an established 
church the word of God was brought to many who 
might otherwise have remained untouched”. 

Mr. Johnson has written a lively and entertain- 
ing book. “The Frontier Camp Meeting” is filled 
with fascinating information about various phases 
of Protestant religious life during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. It contributes to a better 
understanding of our religious heritage, especially 
in the South. 


SOUTH FROM HELL-FER-SARTIN. By 


Leonard W. Roberts. 
Press. $3.75. 
Hell-fer-sartin is the name of a creek which 
flows into the Middle Fork of the Kentucky 
River. It is not alone among the creeks of this 


University of Kentucky 


wild section of the Kentucky mountains with 
peculiar names. Nearby, either in Perry or 
leslie Counties are such creeks as Cutshin and 
mountain villages with such names as Thousand- 
sticks, Viper and Dryhill. 

On the north slope of the Pine Mountain range 
there is probably the last stronghold of white, 
English-language folk tales. Leonard Roberts 
journeyed into this region, known in the past for 
its feuding more than for anything else, with his 
recorder and has collected a wonderful series of 
folk tales. He introduces his collection with a 
sympathetic account of the mountain way of life. 
And he notes that bewildering changes are tak- 
ing place in the Pine Mountain watershed. Al- 
though the stories are still in the minds of the 
mountain folks, still known even among the 
younger generation, Mr. Roberts believes that 
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within a decade or two they will have been for- 
gotten. 

Most of the mountain folk are of Scotch-Irish 
ancestry and the tales they have passed down 
from generation to generation are largely of Irish 
origin. After listening to hundreds of folk tales, 
the author divides them into groupings. As 
would be expected of people living close to na- 
ture, some of the stories are animal tales. The 
principal actors are animals who behave in a 
human manner. The fox, the rabbit and even the 
three little pigs appear in these animal tales 

The other folk stories are divided into “Ordi- 
nary Tales,” Jokes and Anecdotes and Myths and 
local legends. Included in the ordinary tales are 
wonder tales, romantic stories, religious tales, and 
tales of a stupid ogre. There are thirty-eight 
stories in this collection and most of these are 
wonder tales. 

Among the myths and local legends one can 
find stories that have come over from the British 
Isles, a number of local myths involving Indians 
and animals and a collection of ghosts and 
witches. All of these Kentucky Mountain stories 
reflect the simple life of the people. As Mr. Rob 
erts so aptly points out, “In them is the flame of 
the hearth fire and the smell of cornbread brown 
ing in the ashes. In them one may invision a 
large family circle, warmed outside by the leap 
ing flares and inside by heroes and heroines who 
ventured into danger and returned to the fireside 
to live happily ever after... . Here are stories 
that place emotional value upon home and family, 
respect for the dead and the living, love of chil 
dren and old people, dogs and cats, hogs and 
wild animals.” 

Leonard Roberts is head of the English De 
partment at Union College. The first eighteen 
years of his life were spent on an upland farm 
in Kentucky’s Floyd County. He is a graduate 
of Berea College and received his doctorate from 
the University of Kentucky. 

BERNICE KELLY HARRIS, Storyteller of 
Eastern Carolina. By Richard Walsher. The 
University of North Carolina Library 

This little book is the sixth in a series of brief 
biographies of North Carolina authors published 
by the University of North Carolina Library. The 


writers chosen are those about whom most in- 
quiries are received by the Library Extension 
Department at Chapel Hill. To date the series 
has included biographical sketches of John 
Charles McNeill, a North Carolina poet of the 
late 19th and early twentieth century; Thomas 
Wolfe, Paul Green of drama fame, Inglis Fletcher 
and Frederick Koch, a pioneer playwright. 

Bernice Kelly Harris was born in the little 
community of Mt. Moriah, twelve miles west of 
Raleigh, in 1893. She became a student at Mere- 
dith College, where her interest in writing de 
veloped rapidly. In the fall of 1914 she began a 
three year teaching stint in Catawba County 
From this first assignment she moved on to Sea 
board where she still lives. In 1919 she registered 
for summer school at Chapel Hill, coming under 
the influence of Frederick Koch. That summer 
and again the following summer, Miss Kelly (the 
Harris had not yet been added) composed two 
little plays. From this beginning, Miss Kelly 
who became Mrs. Harris in 1926, moved into a 
series of successful folk plays and onward into 
the field of prose fiction. 

“Purslane,” her successful first novel, was a 
tremendous success, so much so that the New 
York publishing world could not understand how 
such a book had gotten into the hands of a lowly 
University press! (North Carolina published it.) 
While “Purslane” was a dreamy story of rural 
Carolina, Mrs. Harris’ next book, titled “Portu- 
laca” was a harsh story of small town life. The 
University of North Carolina Press, with whom 
Mrs. Harris wanted to stay in spite of many big 
time offers, turned it down. She went with 
Doubleday and has been with them ever since 

Mrs. Harris has had other novels and short 
stories as well. Her seventh novel was published 
a few years ago but Mrs. Harris is far from 
finished. Other stories are in the making, stories 


which will complement those already published 


And all will be regional in nature, of and about 
the people of Carolina with whom she has al 
ways lived. 

BEREA’S FIRST CENTURY 1855-1955. By 
Elisabeth S. Peck. University of Kentucky 
$3.00 


Berea College is well known today for its 


Press 
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unique educational program for southern moun- 
tain people. Few people are better qualified to 
tell the Berea story than Mrs. Peck. She came 
to Berea in 1911 and has been a teacher of his- 
tory at the college for forty-one years. After re- 
tirement from active teaching she was made col- 
lege historian 

The college has always been liberal. Its found 
ers chose a site on the edge of the Bluegrass 
country, a slavery stronghold, to open a school 
that taught emancipation. After the Civil War, 
interest shifted to the freedman and Berea be- 
came biracial. When Kentucky law forbade ed 
ucational integregation in 1904, the college shifted 
its attention to the youth of the Cumberland 
mountain area and today 90 per cent of the en 
rollment comes from the mountain counties of a 
half dozen southern states 

One of the features of a Berea education is a 
chance to work while receiving an education. 
Students may secure training as weavers, wood 
workers, as nurses’ aids or lab technicians, as 
bakers. Fach student works ten hours a week 
in tasks related as closely as possible to their 
courses of study 

Perhaps the story of Berea and what it has 
done for thousands can best be told through the 
experience of a lad who stepped on a bus in 1928 
with fifty-one cents in his pocket. He spent three 
years in the preparatory academy and four years 
in college, earning all his expenses either by win 
ning prizes or through campus work. When he 
was close to graduation in 1935 he wrote: “I 


like to feel that I have been living in a fairly 


normal way, instead of getting a_ theoretical 
Berea College, with its 


work for everyone, is a whole community in it 


preparation in living 


self, and this fact simplifies our adjustment to the 
larger community of the outside world.” 

In 1955 Berea college continues to pioneer, 
just as it has opened and explored new fields of 
learning in the past. It is now engaged in a pro 
gram of “superrural” work, in an effort to create 
better teachers and better educational facilities for 
the elementary and high school students in the 
Kentucky mountain regions. In one project, 
Berea is in partnership with Harlan County- 
“Bloody Harlan,” it is often called—in the process 
of enriching a school in the mountains. 


LEADERSHIP FOR LIFE 
By Oscar Harkavy. 
lina. $5.00 

A study of the college graduate’s opportunities 
in home office employment. A publication of the 
School of Business Administration, University of 
North Carolina. 
OF SONDRY FOLK. By Robert M. Lumian- 
sky. University of Texas. $5.00 

The dramatic principle of Chaucer’s Canter- 
bury tales with an analysis of his dramatic presen- 
tation. Illustrated. 
THE BIG BEND COUNTRY OF 
By Virginia Madison. 
ico. $4.50 

The history of the Big Bend area of South 
Texas, beginning with Indian times and up to 
the present. 
THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM GILMORE 
SIMMS. University of South Carolina Press. 
$8.50 each volume, $31.25 for five volumes. 

This is volume four, covering the period 1858 
to 1866 
TRADE BARRIERS AND THE NATIONAL 
INTEREST. By Charles P. Taft. 
Methodist University Press. $1.50 

The John B. Memorial lectures of 
1955, in which Mr. Taft presents his arguments 
for lower tariffs. 
SPANISH-NAME PEOPLE IN THE 
SOUTHWEST AND WEST. By Robert H. 
$2.00 
various characteristics of white 
persons of Spanish surnames in the Southwest. 
BLACKWAYS OF KENT. By Hylan Lewis. 
University of North Carolina Press. $5.00 

The status and way 


INSURANCE. 
University of North Caro- 


TEXAS. 


University of New Mex- 


Southern 


Owens 


Talbert. Texas Christian University 


\ study of 


of life of the Negroes in 
the Piedmont area 
THE NEZ PERCES 


versity 


$y Francis Haines. Uni- 
$5.00 
of the unique Nez 
Perces Indians of the Pacific Northwest 
CATTLE AND MEN. 
and Edward N. Wentworth 
homa Press. $4.00 
\ history that 
cattle and men 


of Oklahoma Press 
\ comprehensive history 


ty Charles W. Towne 
University of Okla- 
traces the inter-relations of 
from prehistoric times to the 
present 


THE YELLOW RUFF AND THE SCARLET 





LETTER. By Alfred Reid. 
Florida Press. $3.75 

An exploration of the thesis that “The Scarlet 
Letter” is based upon events surrounding the 


University of 


murder of Sir Thomas Overbury in London in 
1613. 
MAN AND LAND IN PERU. By Thomas 
Ford. University of Florida Press. $4.00 

The author traces the development of the land 
system of Peru with descriptions of the char 
acteristic features of each era. 
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PROBLEMS OF DEMOCRACY IN LATIN 
AMERICA. By Plaza Galo. University of 
North Carolina. $2.50 

One of the series of Weil lectures on American 
citizenship, given by the former President of 
Ecuador in which ideas of Democracy in North 
and South America are compared. Includes a 
discussion of future unity in South America. 
COCK OF THE WALK. By Haldeen Braddy 
University of New Mexico. $4.00 

A study of the life of Pancho Villa, famous 
Mexican revolutionary. 
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Shakespeare or Marlowe 


riik MURDER OF THE MAN WHO WAS 
“SHAKESPEARE”. By Calvin Hoffman. Julian 
Messner. $3.95. Reviewed by Forrest F. Reed. 


With dull monotony claims continue to be made 
that William Shakespeare did not write the im- 
mortal works which he is credited but were 
written by some other person during the period 
when his poems and plays were first published. 

More than 20 different persons have been 
brought forward with the assertion that each was 
the author of the Shakespearian plays, and in 
some ways the contention of Calvin Hoffman that 
Christopher Marlowe was the “real’’ Shakespeare 
is the most fantastic of all. 

Mr. Hoffman does not believe William Shake- 
speare could have written the works that bear 
his name since there was no indication that he 
was sufficiently educated to have done so; there- 
fore, he thinks, someone else must have been 
the author. 

He decides the author was Christopher Mar- 
lowe and writes a 232 page book to prove his 
arguments all of which are based solely on con 
jecture. He begins with the “supposed” death 
of Christopher Marlowe at the hands of an as 
sassin and assumes that Marlowe's close friend, 
Sir Thomas Walsingham, planned the murder 
of some unknown person whom he pretended 
was Marlowe in order to protect Marlowe against 
arrest for treasonable conduct against Queen 
Elizabeth’s government. He then assumes that 
Marlowe lived in seclusion during the remaining 
years of his life and turned out the famous plays 
and poems that bore the name of William Shake 
speare. . 

If this story could be substantiated it would be 
interesting indeed but unfortunately for the writer 
of the book none of his statements connecting 
Marlowe with Shakespeare’s writings are proven 
valid in any respect. 

The truth of the matter is we know a great deal 
about Shakespeare, and as many critics have 
pointed out, more about Shakespeare than many 
or most of the other writers of his time. Shakes 
peare was not a scholar in the formal or educa 


tional sense but he was simply a genius. Geniuses 








arise in all countries among all peoples apparently 
without discernible regard to inheritance, condi- 
tioning or environment. 


It is a little difficult to understand why literary 
men have played with the idea during the past cen- 
tury that William Shakespeare was not the real 
author of his works and it would be a real thriller 
if some positive evidence should ever be turned up 


to indicate that there was any basis whatever for 
such claims. But they will have to do better than 
they have done. Such a development is very 
unlikely. 


Southern Writers 


THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE: 1607--1900, by Jay B. Hubbell. (Duke 
University Press, 987 pgs., $10.00.) Reviewed by 
Guy A. Cardwell 


For a quarter of a century the literature of the 
Southern United States has increasingly caught 
the attention of general readers and of critics 
alike. Southern writers now dominate the liter- 
ary scene in America. Indeed, when future his- 
tories of our time are written, Southerners may 
well occupy a position in them nearly as central 
as that assigned the Boston group in current 
treatments of the nineteenth century. 

Obvious as all this is, it has by no means been 
patent to everyone that the South had a literature 
worthy of attention before Faulkner, Williams, 
Tate, Warren and Capote. Of course there was 
Twain (but wasn’t he Western,), and back of 
Twain there was Poe (but was he really South- 
ern?) What else was there? What tradition 
gives Southern literature its cachet? Its special 
imaginative patterns? Where does it fit in the 
national scheme ? 

Publication of Mr. Hubbell’s thousand-page 
history of the literature to 1900 brings us invalu- 
able help in trying to answer such questions. In 
addition to offering separate sketches of more than 
a hundred Southern writers, this massive volume, 
the first general review of the literature of the 
South printed since 1910, includes sections on 
history and chapters on such special topics as 
education, reading habits, magazines, and North- 


South literary relations. Here, too, is the most 
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valuable existing bibliography of books and arti- 
cles on Southern literature, a selective list that 
runs to nearly one hundred pages. 

In some ways this study reminds one of Moses 
Coit Tyler’s still valuable, pioneering books on 
colonial literature and the literature of the revolu- 
tion. Here are similar useful illustrative quota- 
tions and biographical details spiced by hundreds 
of brief critical observations based directly on the 
books mentioned. Like Tyler, Mr. Hubbel does 
not need to talk about books at second hand. 

Probably Mr. Hubbell’s greatest contribution is 
in his additions to our knowledge of minor figures. 
Close students of the South will, naturally, find 
less to interest them in the historical sections and 
in sections on well-known writers. Assembling 
accurate information on the lesser men and wo- 
men was not merely a matter of selecting data 
from established authorities. It meant laboriously 
digging the evidence out of primary sources 
old periodicals, newspapers, diaries, manuscript 
letter collections. No wonder the study was 
specifically in preparation for nearly 20 years. 

General readers will find the book more infor- 
mative than entertaining. It is, fundamentally, a 
reference work, to be used in much the same way 
that one uses an encyclopedia. Furthermore, in- 
sufficient attention is given to the widely appealing 
literature written in the “New South” from 1865 
to 1900. At one time Mr. Hubbell intended to 
end his history with the close of the Civil War, 
and perhaps it would have been better if he had 
done so. Consideration of the literature, of the 
twentieth century might have been omitted, also 
for despite an “epilogue” of 40 pages on our era, 
readers looking for critical evaluations of recent 
writers will be disappointed in what is said and in 
what is left unsaid. All told, however, the book 
represents a very substantial achievement and 
fills a place that previously amounted to a vacuum 

—from ST. LOUIS POST DISPATCH 








THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
SEWANEE, TENNESSEE 


ANNOUNCES A SECOND PRINTING 


RECONSTRUCTION 
AT SEWANEE 


BY ARTHUR BEN CHITTY 


The history (1857-1872) of the founding, 
destruction and refounding of The University 
of the South, a regional venture in education 
by the Episcopal Church. The University was 
founded in a time of Southern prosperity and 
opened by Southerners during Reconstruction 
with funds from England. The five basic 
traditions of the University are traced to their 
origins. The book is generously illustrated 
with portraits and biographical sketches of the 
bishops, generals, and laymen who built the 
institution: Otey, Polk, Elliott, Quintard, Fair- 
banks, Green, Shoup, Gorgas, DuBose, et al. 
A 7-page bibliography, 500 footnotes, and 
an exhaustive index make it a handbook for 
scholars in education and Southern history. 


PRICE: $3.50 plus postage 


(If order is to be packed and mailed, 
please add $.25 per volume) 


Closing out two titles by the Rev. Arthur Howard Noll 


ALEXANDER GREGG, FIRST BISHOP OF 
TEXAS, $1! Postpaid 
and 
HISTORY OF THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN THE DIOCESE OF TENNESSEE 


(Paper bound, dusty) $.50 postpaid 
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Your Youngsters Will Love These 


CHILDREN'S 


BOOKS 


For 8 through 12 


SIGNATURE 
BOOKS 


Expert authors of children’s 
books, leading artists, simple sen- 
tences, scientific word - choice, 
easy-to-read type plus realistic 
human story structure distinguish 
these true-life stories written es- 
pecially for boys and girls from 8 
through 12, 


THE STORY OF: 

JOHN J. AUDUBON 

by Joan Howard 

lus. by Federico Castellon 
CRAZY HORSE 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by William Reusswig 
STEPHEN DECATUR 

by Iris Vinton 

Illus. by Graham Kaye 

LEIF ERICSON 

by William O. Steele 

Illus. by Pranas Lapé 
STEPHEN FOSTER 

by Esther Douty 

Illus. by Jo Polseno 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 

by Jeannette Covert Nolan 
Illus. by Corinne Dillon 
GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER 
by Arna Bontemps 

Illus. by Harper Johnson 
GENERAL CUSTER 

by Margaret Leighton 

Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofer 
CLARA BARTON 

by Olive Price 

Illus. by Ruth Ives 

DANIEL BOONE 

by William O. Steele 

Mlus. by Warren Baumgartner 


$1.50 each 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS 

by Nina Brown Baker 

Illus. by David Hendrickson 
THOMAS ALVA EDISON 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by Harve Stein 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus. by Edward A. Wilson 
ULYSSES S. GRANT 

by Jeannette Covert Nolan 
Illus. by Lynd Ward 
LAFAYETTE 

by Hazel Wilson 

Illus. by Edy Legrand 

ROBERT E. LEE 

by Iris Vinton 

Illus. by John Alan Maxwell 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN 

by Nina Brown Baker 

Illus. by Warren Baumgartner 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

by Margaret Leighton 

Illus. by Corinne Dillon 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 

by Enid LaMonte Meadowcroft 
Illus by Edward A. Wilson 
BUFFALO BILL 

by Edmund Collier 

Illus. by Nicholas Eggenhofe1 


GROSSETT & DUNLAP, INC. 


1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 






































WEBSTER'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY—Second Edition 


This “foundation book of education” is the most generally 
used book in the schooiroom. It puts at the finger tips of 
teachers and students reliable information on every subject 
in the curriculum. 


The acquisition of this big unabridged dictionary lessens the 
need for investment in a multitude of special works of refer- 
ence. It is equivalent in type matter to a multivolume ency- 
clopedia. When the long life of the dictionary is considered, 
its cost per year is but an infinitely small percentage of the 
total book budget. It is the best buy per dollar of cost in the 
whole world of books. 600,000 entries; 12,000 terms illus- 
' trated ; magnificent color plates ; 3,350 pages. 
REGULAR-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 5 inches. 
Weight, 16% Ib. 
No. 1 Buff Buckram, marbled edges, indexed. . 
No. 2 Tan Fabrikoid, marbled edges, indexed 
No. 3 Buff Buckram, 2 Volumes, sprinkled edges, indexed. . 
INDIA-PAPER STYLE, 12% x 9% x 3 inches. 
Weight, 9% Ib. 
No. 5 Tan Legal Buckram, sprinkled edges, indexed Sees os 
No. 6 Full Leather, dark brown, sprinkled edges, indexed 


MERRIAM-WEBSTER DICTIONARIES . . . for every weed 


WEBSTER'S NEW 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


This is a completely new book. Created by the same editorial 
staff that produced Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition, it is the latest in the famous Webster's Collegiate 
series and surpasses all other handy-size dictionaries in convenience 
authority, usefulness, and up-to-dateness. A favorite of students 
with its authoritative definition, exact pronunciation, and accurate 
etymologies. Over 125,000 entries, 2,300 terms illustrated. 


THIN-PAPER STYLE, 7% x 10 x 1% inches. Weight 3% Ib. 


> 8 ee ee ote, wiht Say inte. $ 5.00 
No. 9 Merriam Linen, dark biue, sprinkled edges, indexed x's ool 
sprinkled indexed 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 




















LOOK AT 
THE U.S.A. 


By the Editors of LOOK 


+1 eve th 0 thesh dor Apeeiioni- wie tench Se teeth aene hie Aaa uha The 
hundreds of stunning photographs have been selected from thousands by the Editors 
of Look to make a composite picture of the wealth and the dramatic variety of the 
United States of America. Look at the U.S.A. is a companion volume to Look at 
America which has sold nearly three quarters of a million copies. Containing the 
very best of the eight separate regional Look at America guides, this new national 
volume is an exciting addition to the series. Eight of America's outstanding authors 
have contributed essays on the regions of the United States which they know and 
love best, and this regional emphasis gives it a personal warmth and individuality 
rarely found in a book of such sweep and magnificence. 


528 pages of text, pictures, and maps $7.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park Street, Boston 7 























